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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
TY OF MEDICINE. 

OTICE is. IEREBY GIVEN that the com- 

mencement_of the SECOND EXAMINATION for the 

DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF MEDICINE is deferred from 

MONDAY, the 20th of JULY, to MON DAY, the 2nd of NOVEM- 

BER; @ nd that this Examination will begin in future years on 
the first Mond an in November, 

SXAMINATION "for “the DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF 
MEDICINE will commence on Monday, the 23rd of November, 
instead of the 2nd of November, and will begin in future years 

on the fourth Monday in November. 
Somerset House, y order of the Senat 
March, 1840. R. W. ROTHM ‘AN, Registrar. 


LL’S NEW GRATIS LIST, 
y Te. the best Modern Works, and all the Valuable 
New —— to APRIL, is now rea . = can be had 
‘ ree with Bull's New Librar stem annexed.— 
Fam Re: ading Societies, and Book-C’ ube. throughout Eng- 
ons Neexand. and Ireland, desiring to be supplied regular 
with all the best Works, Magazines, and Reviews for pe: 
upon the most advantageous terms, are furnished gratuitously 
with the above on ap) appeen to Mr. Bull, Public Librarian, 19 
Holles-street, Cavendi 





ish-square, London. 





Just published, Grat 
CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, 
aan, to -» 4. part of the United Kingdom, postage 
free. S, 37, Princes-street, Leicester-square, London 
Meinkose Catalogu at the end of every month, of ANCIENT 
and MODERN BC KS in over branch of English and Foreign 
Literature, including many both rare and curious. These C 
logues contain an endless variety of works suitable for “the 
curious, the scholar, and the modernlibra Gentlemen favour- 


ATLIN’S LECTURES on 

AMERICAN INDIANS will be repeated next week, in 

the Eeyptian Hatt, on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday 

Evenings, at 8 o'clock prec isely. T ese Lectures will be all the 

way illustrated with Paintings made from Life, and pt noe 

Costumes displayed on living Figures.—Admission to the three 
TTL Single Admissions, 2s. 6d. 


TTANWELL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
Principal—The Rev. J. A EMEITON, M. A. Oxon., Curate of 


PARENTS and GUARDIANS, desirous of selecting a School 

in a healthy the ual advantages of 

a Collegiate Course, with religious instruction, moral training, 

and domestic care, on liberal terms, may obtain Prospectuses, 
on on angie ation (if by letter. pre-paid) to the Rev. ‘I. T. Walmsley 

Rectory, Hanwell ; J. Macbride, Esq. D. c.L. Principal 

oe Magdalene Hall, Oxford; and of the Principal at the School. 


HE REV.G. W. PHILP, Kew Green, Surrey, 
is desirous of taking under his charge | SIX PUPILS as 
BOARDERS, to be educated in the Greek and Latin, French 
and German aan ges. Paysicle y; Natural "Philosophy. His- 
tory, Geography yy — es-Lettres, and Composition, 
—The limited | numbe r of Pupils will enable Mr. Philp to 
Soot them in all respects as members of a family,to accompany 
them in the healthy and beautiful walks which the neighbour- 
hood affords, and to take them occasionally to the Metropolis, 
where they may have the advantage of those valuable institu- 
tions, which are available only to Pupils in and about London. 
Each Pupil will have a se 
Terms for Board and 


the NORTH | 











ate 
a ueation, Sixty Guineas per annum; 
Washing, One Guinea per quart 
References are kindly neers ON to Rev. Dr. T. Rees, 39, 
he ohera-piaee s and Daniel Lister, Esq., 23, Berkeley-square, 
ondon. 


“SSAM COMPANY.—Notice is hereby given 
to the Shareholders, that fe 6th day of April nt is 
te past da er ss apostate: for SIGNATURE of the DEED of SET- 
EMEN mpany. ot which due notice = been 
gress and chat the aa will lie at the Office of the Company, 
No. 57, Old Broad-street, for the execution of the Proprietors of 
Shares, up to and on the 6th of April instant, between the hours 
of Twelve and Three o'clock. 

Each Proprietor of Shares i is requested to bring with him his 
Receipts for the first instalment of Five Pounds per Share, and 
to state for pon many shares he claims to be registered in the 
Company's boo! 

Forms of a L a. of Attorney, to be signed by a Shareholder 
at a distance, empowering any other person to execute the Deed 
on his behalf, may be had ona piicetion at the Office of the 
Company. JTER PRIDEAUX, Sec. 

57, Old Broad-street, April 1, reas 


STANDARD OF ENGLAND LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
8, King William-street, City.—Capital, ONE MILLION. 
Directors.—Geo. Barclay, Esq. John Cuthbert Joyner, Esq. 

William Cory, Esq. enry Lawson, Esq. 
William Davis, Esq. James Row, Esq. 
Lawrence Dennen, Esq. J. A. Thompson ‘Smyth, Esq 
William Gunston, Esq. Frederick T. West, Esq. 
Maj.-Gen.C. Hodson E.1.C.S. | George Whitehead, Esq. 
Auditors.—George Pearson, Esq. Skinner Row, Esq., 
William Ayscough Wilkinson, Esq. 
ledical Officers. 
Francis H. Ramsbotham, M.D., 14, New Broad-street, City. 
W. Gwillim Merrett, Esq. Surgeon, 115, Leadenhall-street, ‘City. 
HE very Economical Management of this Insti- 
tution enables the Directors to offer to the Public the 
Lowest Kates of Premium, with perfect Security to the Assured ; which 


will be found adv antageous in all cases, and especially on In- 
for limited periods. 








ing the ‘advertiser with their address, sha i receive C: 
on the day of f publication. 








Sales by Auction. 
SOUTHGATE'S ROOMS. 
By Mr. SOUTHGATE, at his Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, on 
MOND April 6, and following Day. 

VALUABLE COLLECTION of BOOKS, 
I cluding 2 on PORTION of the LIBRARY of the late 
ADMIRA er Ae with a SELECTION from the 
AeA of a NOBL ; comprising valuable Works on 
Numismatics, Medicine, Biography, ~~ oy Oh Classics, Mathe- 

matics, Divinity, Voyages and Travels, &c 


On SATURDAY, April 11 
The VERY VALUABLE. LAW LIBRARY 
of a BARRISTER, retiring from the 


DUCATION.—The wire of a CLERGY- 
MAN, residing on his small Benefice in the Country, 
within thirty miles of London, RECEIVES EIGHT YOUNG 
LADIES AS PUPILS. Her system of moral training is founded, 
she ventures to hope, on the strict principles of the Gospel. 
Her next aim is so to combine mental with physical education, 
as to produce the highest developement of the intellectual facul- 
ties consistent with the e a of perfect health. Durin 
the hours not occupied 4 is parochial duties, the husband o 
the advertiser instructs the Lay in the analysis and construc- 
tion of their own language, and in the elements of physical and 
mathematical science. An accurate French pronunciation is 
imparted by a young resident French Lady. A ady of con- 
siderable professional eminence teaches Dancing; and the Ad- 
vertiser takes under her own immediate superintendence the 
departments of Music, Italian, Drawing. and all the other ac- 
complishments necessary to a complete Education. F tom bigh est 
— will be given.—For address, apply to M. A., Dulau’s, 








fe Re- 
ports, together with many Standard Works on aoe Froteiee. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues had at the Rooms. 





R. SOUTHGATE has the honour to announce 
that he is PREPARING ~ ea the following impor- 
a cally valuable Wor 
tant and intrinsi co UN BRITTON, beg, F.S.A., &e. 
THE oun, corres PLATES, ort RIGHTS, AND 
EMAINDER: 
A DICTIONARY of the ARCHITECTU RE 
and ane LOGY of the MIDDLE AGES 
A HISTORICAL and TOPOGRAPHICAL 
ACCOUNT of penne in Fol 
An ENGRAVED SURVEY of the BOROUGH 
of MARY Lees 
GRAVED VIEW of the INTERIOR 
of the ho of STRATFORD-UPON-AVON. 


THE ENTIRE STOCK 
Of the GARDENER’S MAGAZINS, edited by J. C. LOUDON, 
Esq., the First Series, in 10 vols. with numerous Engravings. 


THE ENTIRE STOCK 


f the First series, comprising 9 vols., of the MAGAZINE of 
NATURAL HISTORY, edited by J. C. LOUDON, Esq. 


THE ENTIRE STOCK 
tthe. put. USTRATED INTRODUCTION to LAMARCK’S 
CONeE OGY, with 22 highly-finished Lithographic | gam 
rene ies Edmund A. Crouch, F.L.S., in 1 vol. royal 4to. 


THE ENTIRE STOCK, 
Including the Lithographic Drawings on Ston pers 
remaining Impressions, of T. F. HUNT "S valuable ri HIT ie 
TURAL WORKS,—viz. Hints on Picturesque Domestic Archi- 
tecture; Designs for ges, Gardeners’ Houses, and other 
fandings Designs for Parsonage Houses, Alms Houses, &c. 
Examples of Tudor Architecture adapted to Modern Habitations, 


Immediately after the Sale of the abov: 
The ENTI RE STOCK, COPPERPLATES and coPyYy- 
RIGHTS of the FOLLOWING WORKS :— 
NASH’S VIEWS of HER MAJESTY’S 
PAL Ace, ge! BRIGHTON, with an origins! description by E. W. 
ray ey F.S.A., with numerous highly coloured and beau- 
Bail y Rnished Plates mounted on Card-board. 


The CRIES of LONDON, 31 curious Plates, by 
J.T. SMITH. 


THE STOCK OF 
SMITH'S ANTIQUITIES of WESTMIN- 


STER, containing 330 Engravings of Topographical Subjects. 

*,* In this edition Mr. Smith's two Works on Westminster 
meal > gaa in One Volume, with additional Illustrations and 
an Index 

Together with large numbers of Smith’s Wealth of 
Nations, 4 vols. 12mo.—Selections from Montgomery's Poetical 
Works—Johnson’s Pearl Dictionary, i8mo.—Colman's Poetical 
Works, 32mo.—English Classics, and numerous other Popular 
Works, Catalogues of which are preparing. 

22, Fleet-street. 








New a oe pentionsng a Term Policy poet the Ww hole of Life, 
esh Certificates of 
AST FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC TIFE OFFICE 
0, Cornhill, and 5. Waterloo-place, London. 
Established in 1824. 
Directors-—The Hon, William Fraser, Chai: 
—— Sir James Law Lushington, G.C. RD aouty Chairman. 
<Seomens Whiteman, Esq. & W. Hallett, Esq. 
er Reynolds, | Esq. bh Edmund Ferrers, Esq. 
Will am Pratt, 1é .— Fenn, Esq 
Geo. Palmer, jun. ~_ G.F pare iieg Resident Director. 
Medical fiers. in Lond 
Physician—R. Fe mon, M.D. 9. Queen-street, May-fair. 
mabe kX Mayo, F.RS. 19, George-st. Hanover-s uare; 
dT. Callaway, r thes. Wellington-street, Southwark 
HE disadvantages of the Bonus Sy stem to 
Assurers may be ‘satisfactorily shown by contrasting it 
with a plan of progressively-increasing rates, under protection 
of a previously-subscribed Capital. 

Referring to the principle by which og & of insurance are esti- 
mated—suppose 100 persons insured each for 100/.,allat the year 

of age at which | in 100 die within a year; 7 each contribute 12., 
and only | die, the contributions (without interest) will pay the 
loss of that year; but as every man will be nearer to death by 
every progressing year of age, so the mortality will be higher as 
the parties grow older, and therefore, on renewal for consecutive 
years, the contributions must be increased Caring those years. 

This simple system is not practicable by a body of mutual 
insurers ; because of 1,000, insured as above, 20 being expected to 
die in two yeurs ; if 12 were to die in the first, a want of funds 
would occur, though only 8 should die in the second year : and 
thence the necessity for a previously-subscribed capital. 

In mutual insurance societies this fund is supplied by what is 
called the even whole life Peoralt which is nearly double the 
sum required by the law of mortality for the early years of the 
insurance, as may be seen in any table of term and whole life 
premiums. Under such asystem, he who dies without reaching 

articular age, will have contributed a greater annual pre- 
mium throughout than would have been required for any one 
year of his whole existence thus prematurely determined. 

This averaging of contributions has further caused endless 
difficulties and injustice in offices Goaes with the premature 
excess on a division of supposed profits ndeed, some charge a 
price even beyond the proper whole life premium, for the sole 
purpose of giving Bonuses; though no just principle of division 
among survivors, has hitherto been ougyensed. as is sufficiently 
—— by the recent declaration of Bonus by the Equitable 

jociety. 

The new system now offered by the AsyLum Company is such 
as to enable parties to secure the utmost advantages with the 
least possible outlay, which object is to be effected by allowing 
term policies to continue in force for the whole of life, whatever 


the future state of health of the assured. Hence, instead of pay- 
ing an overcharge by a whole life even esee, on the chance 
of bonus, or of receiving a value for the Policy on surrender, the 
assured will retain the amount in his own pocket ; and parties can 
henceforth find it no more expedient to be their own mutual 
Assurers, than to be their own tradesmen, in hopes of saving the 
fair per centage which relieves them from the contingencies more 
or less inseparable from all commercial employments of capital. 
Insurers may in on the new scales at almost any price, not 
loss | than the rate tor a year's term aesens 2. 
“Renewable Term” 
premiums,—common even annual rates,—those for foreign cli- 
mates and for persons in impaired health, ma ascertained 
at the Company's Offices, or by letter addressed to the Resident 
Director; and w foun peculiarly, age pdcsntageous to every 
class of i insurers. 
Resident Director. 


}, Col . 








Liberal Commissions are allowed to Solicitars and Agents. 
Increasing Rates of Premium 


Annual Premium for 1001. a during 
| vinst five |Second five, T' yrs five Fou § five Romsloder 


Years. f 
ari elie i £ 


117 2 H % H 215 8 
218 374 436 
By order of the Board of Directors, WM. WRIGHT, Sec 


A hee AUSTRALASIAN, COLONIAL, and 
ENERAL LIFE ASS URANC E and ANNUITY COM- 
Capital £200,000, In 2,000 Shares. 
Deveure—Rdw. Barnard, Esq. ¢ . Mangles, Esq. 
uckle, “sa. R. Montefiore, Esq. 
John Henry Capper, Esq y i Ravenshaw, Esq. 
bay c ‘olquhoun, jun. sa Sir James Stirling. 
John Edwardes Lyall, William Walker, Esq. 
Trustees—Edward sen "Esq. | John Henry Capper, Esq. 
Thomas Richardson, Esq. ” . 
Bart. ; Chr. picherdoon, Esa. Cornhill. 
essrs. Swain, Stevens, & C 
Sank of Landon. 
homson, — 








duttene—iie Y. F. H. Doxis. 
Solicitors— 
Bankers—The on 


ecretary—Edwai rd Ryley 

The following sqountinns are offered ‘A this Association :— 

The guarantee of an ample subscribed capital. 

Unusually favourable rates, calculated with reference to Aus- 
tralasian Investments. 

Participation in Profits at the end of every five years. 

All the customary varieties of accommodation afforded by as- 
cending and descending scales ; optional retention of one-third 
of promainess : ; license to proceed without extra charge to other 
countries. 

Residences | in India assured on moderate terms. 


Specimens of the Premiums payable for the Assurance of 100/, 
ge.—Annual Premium. 





25 35 45 
gralc: djguvalgvaleraleralzera 
110 3} LM? O 712 7 O1 215 3813 6 6l41 8 


Specimens of Annuities receivable for every 100/. invested. 
30 40 50 


ge § 

Male .. 611 6/616 6/7 8 3/813 6) 10163) 15 08 

Female |6 3 6/6 9 4/618 2}714 4] 9 9Ol13 26 
CHRISTOPHER COUSINS, Accountant. 

Company's Office, 126, Bishopsgate-street, London. 


GEOBE INSURANCE, 
Paci Macriand Cornutt, Lonpon. 
Established 1803. 
Divesteve-—-Bawand Goldsmid, Esq. Chairman. 
nry Rowles, Esq. Deputy Chairman, 

Henry wee... Esq. Sheffield Meare. Esq. 

Richard Alsager, Esq. M.P. Fowler Newsa 

Jonathan Birch, Esq. ey Phillimore, 43 


Brownrigg, Esq. M.P. C. Plowd isq. 
) A athan C , os Teey Esq. 4 yy Esq 
obert Saunders > 


‘Thomas Collier, Esq. 

Boyce ( — aot Emanuel Silva, Esq. 

George Cari Sir W giter G Thy Hy Pett» 
W iam mpson, Ee a 





Glyn, Esq 
Isaac L. Goldsnid, F.R.S. 
Robert Hawthorn, Esq. Esq. F.R.S. 
Vaux, Esq. 


John Hodgson, Esq. 
senjamin G. Windus, Esq 
OTT IES, and the 


t 

For FIRE and LIFE insu RANC 

PURCHASE of REVERSIONS and ‘Li iFE NGEN 

APITAL, ONE MILLION STERLING 3 

The -m. = upa "and invested, and entirely independent of 
the amount of premiums received: thereby affording rsons 
Assured an ieinetiate available fund for the payment of the 
most extensive losses, without liability of partnership, and free 
from uncertainty as to the result of their engagements—matters 
which the Directors consider to be highly important to those 
who effect Insurances in the capacity of Frestess, or otherwise 
in the performance of a specific trust or duty. 

Pe may be effected with this Company to the extent 

10,000/. on a single life if ap: prow ed. 
(py Irder of the Board,) 
JOHN Ct RRL ES DENHAM, Secretary. 

Rates and Conditions of Fire and_ Life Insurance, or other in- 
formation, may be obtained at the Offices in London, and of the 
Company's Agents in the Country; and where Agents are not 
appointed, persons in active life, and desirous of the appoint- 
ment, may apply to ~ Secrets 


ary 
a Insurances we Lady Day, pont A be paid on or before the 9th 
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YORK and LONDON ASSURANCE COM. | 
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blished, in —_—— 
pt Mae TH ORTEL AND OTHER PoEMS.| 7° T= CEE EMIGRANTS, fe. ULIES, - 
Gorge Frederick Young. Baa. Cheirman This i he cron EL Waite ost tecotetties Herald.» | Just published, price Ss., (considerably Eularged and Improved) 
(} Bognermas. Esq. M.P. J. Halkeley Jo ‘Tohnso , Esq. poetry, published within the last ten years, possessing higher UTLER'S MED: ici Ni 
Lord Ernest Bruce, M.P. T.H a claims Pay attention. Its chief strength lies in Thiits descriptive ICI E CHEST DIREC. 
J. J; W. Cc 4 Eye, ab. -P. ed Parker, "ing Mi P. orig these are for the most part of unusual splendour and MICALS Fy he C4 FAMILY CATALOGUE of DRUGS, CHE. 
ames -D. itaker, inality. , &e., wi e roperties an ses, and the best ine 
Wiltane H inburgh: Wm. Whyte & Co.; of Administering all the Articl e t] 
Th ” tn Haigh, Es for Fire and Life Assurance will be found to ae a yee & Os-: Leadon, Longmen & Co. . To which ‘ es ect er ba 
combine all the advantages oozes oF other. Gomapenies, Pro- as EDINBURGH REVIEW. No. 143, will copiptien of Diss f the ig Pe Ie 
spectuses may be at the Olfices, King Wi = reet, Lon- e objects of the 
don, and High Ousegate, York: or of any fi the A fe eh, nea o Life and Writings ats Sir Waiter Halsey py = tee to “dnt eh such yt my py md A 
3. Sore on Deer-i wa bh sin ir nature, and rapid in their pr rc 
Cuma & re teen Nace ee one Oe tena toon bay ox eae en cee aca ed t 
. y in sue’ 
Recently published under the Su perintendence of ofthe Society | 5. The - i Mrs Spode neton n’s do not require e phreicien's 's attendance, or in which his erent ~ ~ 
} ¥' e Diffusion 0 r ul Know 7 NA & pa. - (the ‘Author 0 the Natural History of of Eathusleom. Sa Ge week oa ately ed found the most epproved metheda of c 
Price 6d. ; or Coloured, 9d. ‘ a | pene ne and mos of Perties. A. & C. Black. Poe , pong Mey ley = ¥ Tronreracting ig 
London: Baldwin & Cradock, Pat ter- __Landon: | soemen % ac ; reating Sus- 
m,* Alson the Series Maps from No.1 to 70, each Namber 1s. blished, pri Riso observations on Diet, Air, Bretcize, Clothing woo miee: de 
platn is, ., coloured, containing Two Bape pwrae HE FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, | ing, and an account of the Mineral Waters of Chele nhain, Bath, . 
Cane a eee ey erates ieaheta; Beta | A NowXLIX. convent erat eet imp 
. ian Hier ics. orie: 
and Wales, "9 sheets; Scotland with Edinburgh, 4 sheets;| ptian Hierogl iyphi Belerrnlt Tork Gill be found useful in large Menufactories t the 
ld: elke — a © rye $, ~ ' 2 ot ‘Popular allads of ce be migrants. Travellers, and particularly to Captains of Vessels, 
with Lisbon vand a dporta’s Borg Sy - one. aes Sees 3. British and Continental Historical Literatur we <A Medical — “ boa’ Sackvill they 
2 4. Wrangel—Russian Survey of the North-Eastern Coast arles Butler, M.D., 54, Lower Sackville-street, Dublin; 
Thomas Butler, 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul’s, London ; d al 
NDIA, PERSIA, and CAUBUL_WYLD'S of eeria. I Booksellers and D : ia : 
5. The Two Parts of Goethe’s F S sellers and Druggists. 
gM ate COUNTRIES ips tstrece TURKEY 4 | § Hedamo tg Grardntcbo or Joaralats, BIR, COLBURN'S NEW PUBLICATIONS th 
cluding the B Black, Caspian, and Red Seas, particularly con- 8. pad a P the 
ae to anew the ey paste to India, and ine relative 9. a. legi 
sition Oo ssia to the 
plans of the Dardanelles and Bosphorus. Four sheets Tes) it: Miscellancous Literary Notices. . THE PRI NCESS DASCHKA W, bra 
ria ORINDIAG constructed with gre cae and rrwarcs | _ NOUN Endo Mack Armco. beeps pees je 
facilitate a reference to the civil and military stations, with a CHURCH AND UNIVERSITIES. _ pate Di: a (ee a Se Segoe end cal 
ee table of reciprocal distances. One large sheet, 15s. ; HE BRITISH MAGAZINE for APRIL. 2 vols. 8vo. with Focewelts and Autographs. the 
An INDEX to WYLD’S MAP of INDIA, cont: th Leavino Contents :—Original Pa —4 and Corres vic! 
of many thonsandl places, with their me | longitude. dence on the Sources of Im rfection in Modern Gorbio Church JACK A 3 H ORE. 
8vo. 10s. euepente—28e. ptist Noel's Pamp blet—" Ancient Christia- | By the Author of * Outward Bound,’ ‘ Rattlin sy Reefer,’ &c, any 
Published by James Wyld, Geographer to the Queen, Charing- | Poot A espect due to Antiquit illustrations ~ the State vols. with — of the Author. der 
cross Kast, four doors from Trafalgar-square, London. oft arning among the Di 0! ments | 
x —Idwwrne¢ in Reply to Archdeacon Wilberforce—Rev. w. B. Ie or! 
Printed Bl woORKs, Oe Winning on the Ag Meyete-Tesnn terms “ Urvum, Urvare”—The | 4; Eaeerss £50 Snape OF MHLATARY LIPE. cri 
tinted for Longman, Orme, . Scottish Presbyterial Church—Presbyterian Ordination—The ited by M OR-GEN. aRe Sara. A K.C.B. &e. 
HE KING'S HIGHWAY; a Novet.| Dr’ Nolan in Reply to Me, Churton Celibacy. and: Marfiage ve - 
») . — a e 
By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq.. 3 vols. WU. 11s. éd. among the Ancient hristians— Appointment of hurchwardens. coterary KALENDAR OF AMUSEMENTS IN the 
it contains. | gee, Sacred Lng po and Re- OWN AND COUNTRY ror 1840. an 
rng . LOITERINGS of TRAVEL. | } cligions an and Restoctectiog’ faleenanen meal varied Duguter of A pocket bs with numerous estaptions by R. Cruikshank, tor 
3 vols. 1. Ms. J & J. Rivington, St. Paul's Church ard, and Waterloo- Ge, SOURS. 
a im place, Pall Mall; J Purrill, 250, and T. Clere & Smith, Regent- Also, just ready, wi 
ILDE’S V OYAGE. to MADEIRA, TENE- | street. % is 
avo, with 90 Illustrations, 285, 0" CYPRUS Ae. &e. vel.) AT ARTIN DOYLE—THE DUBLIN UNI- WOMAN AND HER MASTER. th 
4 VERSITY $SADAZING for APRIL, rice pe. 6d., By LADY MORGAN. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
T ins, es alle e ii ‘oon, b: rre- ac 
R. DUNHAM’S HISTORY of DENMARK, | Sains: 1; Charles O'Malley, the {rish Dragoon. by Harr fr arr: ite 
SWEDEN, and NORWAY. 3 vols. feap. 18s. oy —3 ve roam ee Tt at a 4, Heeco 1 ollec- vapors 6 ee su 
ions of a Portrait Painter. y illage Wonder—5. 
REEDS of BRITISH DOMESTICATED ulwer’s Dramatic Poetry, Part Il.—6. Voice ef the Season, | 3 vols. with Portrait at of the Author, and ities Illustrations al 
ANIMALS. Described b Professor LOW. Atlas 4t Gethsemane, ( aivary, he Grave—7. Bishop Mant’s Dr Wilde's of re 
coloured Plates, Parts I, and il, Ya Is. each, —— Measinn “aod” th “y 2 f. 4 me Univers ty M os d 
ag: + be niversity Maga- TRAVELS TO THE CITY OF THE CALIPHS 
LAINE’S RURAL SPORTS, Part 7. Con- ss Crideat Notices Se Se ee eS ee Along the Shores of the Persian Gulf and the Mediterranean. m 
in taining an Account of the Ca: cating: Grouse Shooting Delle: Ww i hi A Jn. 4 Co, s Semecl, Holdsworth, Lon- By et at gt 4 Vo BAS &e. te 
{ t 8 ting, t % on; Fraser & inbu ooks: . a 
Spaniels, A. F Pointers, ke: W Wit oh a Wecheutn ne o" | United i os . —— Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. n 
7. 
MCULLocH’s GEOGRAPHICAL DIC- In 1 vol. ie 8vo. with Three Maps, price only 3s. 6d. in cloth, or with the Maps coloured, 4s. te 
TIONARY. Part2. 5s. 0 
8. e 
Mannvars POOR JACK, No.4, 1 CHINA AND ITS RESOURCES; , 
i 
. 9. WITH A BRIEF EXAMINATION OF THE OPIUM QUESTION, AND AN ACCOUNT OF | 
R.. TOOKE on the PROPOSED ALTERA- 
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details, he visited the cabarets and 
the close alleys and swarming 
the prisons and hospitals and workshops, the | the labouring classes, by every means that 





aces donc of society, amid its worst corruptions, These 
odging-houses, | are the virtues to whose developement amongst 





_— haunts of the vicious and the hiding-places of | wisdom can suggest, the legislator, if he happen 


On the Dangerous Classes of the Population in 
Large Towns, and the Measures for their 
Amelioration. [Des Classes Dangereuses, 
§c.] By H. A. Frégier. 2 vols. Paris. 

M. Frégier obtained the prize proposed by the 

Academy of Moral and Political Sciences for the 

best Memoir on the important topics suggested 

by the above title-page; and the Essay so 
honoured, expanded by further inquiries and an 
improved arrangement, forms the substance of 
the present volumes. The subjects of which 
they treat are amongst the most urgent which 
can occupy the attention of a government; but 
the terms of their investigation concern rather 
the philanthropist and philosopher than the mere 
legislator. The dangerous classes of society em- 
brace not merely those whose names figure in 
the records of a criminal court, or whose equivo- 
cal modes of existence have introduced them to 
the especial notice of the police, but all whom 
vicious habits of any kind, or wretchedness in 
any of the varied forms in which it haunts the 
dense population of cities, bring into association 
or neighbourhood with them. The overt acts of 
crime, of which alone it is possible for the law 
to take cognizance, represent very imperfectly 
the mass of vice from which they are engendered; 
and while the legislator, like the medical opera- 
tor, can deal only with those virulent symptoms 
which pronounce themselves on the surface, it 
is the business of the moralist, as it is that of 
the physiologist, to make himself so intimately 
acquainted with the internal constitution of his 
subject, as shall enable him to detect and remedy 
all its morbid conditions. No system of police 
regulation, however skilfully and elaborately 
devised, can ever reach the intricacies of the 
matter. Amid the swarming civilization of great 


the poor, throughout the whole extent of Paris. | to be at the same time both a philanthropist and 
They who, familiar with the proceedings of | a philosopher, will direct his efforts; working for 
our own police offices and the records of our | his objects with authorities that penetrate where 
criminal courts, shall follow him, step by step, | the arm of the law cannot reach—meeting pas- 
throughout these inquiries, might well suppose | sion where only it can be effectively subdued, 
that they were engaged in the analysis and clas- | or sweetened into wholesome issues—at its 
sification of crime for the metropolis of England. | sources, in the heart. In reference to this sub- 
They will find (indeed, as they might have anti- | ject, the author observes :— 
cipated) the same causes leading to the same| According to the existing constitution of society 
— in a as in ee gO (as be ey the —- world, sang pe have ~ 
could scarcely have expected) to effects so iden- | their exclusive object the repression of acts prejudi- 
tical in form as well as in fact, that their diffe- = "4 = iin ad —_— of 4 —— 
rences scarcely bear a due relation to the diffe- | Wc" they are framed, or the particular interest o 
rences eens J the social aspects of the two the individuals of which it iscomposed. Where there 
capitals in other particulars. The statistics of is neither substantive offence nor damage to another, 
3 for Pari a in an t d the penal action does not lie ; and here is the boun- 
> magi lati ry ho = 7 : . es and | dary line which separates the domain of the civil 
the relation of those elements, and, with an | jaw from that of the moral. Yet, although the legis. 
increase in the figures generally, might almost | Jator has only made provision for those acts which 
stand for those of London. Exceptions, however, | the codes of nations have stigmatised as crimes, it is, 





Parisian life, which are duly represented in the 
records of vice and crime ; and to these we shall 
confine ourselves, in our examination of this 
portion of the work, as at once illustrating our 
author and his subject, and furnishing curious 
traits of national manners. 

Before, however, entering upon that portion of 
the subject, it is pleasant to find M. Frégier, 
after an inquiry so extended, bearing testimony 
to the possession, on the part of the labouring 
classes (the portion of society necessarily furnish- 
ing the largest contingent of crime), of those 
qualities which are the true leaven with which 
the philanthropist must work, and the pledge 
that, if he work wisely and be aided zealously, 
he need not work in vain. 

Whoever has studied, with a mind free from preju- 
dice, the manners of the working classes, cannot fail to 





towns, poverty and crime, which should have 
no necessary connexion, are so inextricably in- 
termingled as to be perpetually mistaken the 


one for the other, and tend to generate each | 
other from their inevitable association :—and so | 


inseparably is the vicious element interwoven 
throughout the entire frame-work of society, 
that if a system of political checks could be in- 
vented adequate to its observation, such system 
could never be brought into operation in a state 
preserving even a semblance of freedom. Its 
great crimes society is agreed to denounce,— 
and to give up so much of its inviolability as 
shall enable the law to reach them, wherever 
they may shelter. But to trace vice through all 
its windings and into all its hiding-places, must 
be the office of an inquisition too intolerable to 
be endured. All such inquiries as the present, 
then, if honestly conducted, are sure to result 
in the same class of recommendations. The 
improved and extended education of the masses, 
—a more careful cultivation of the moral sense, 
—and an increased sympathy between the 
several classes of which society is composed—a 


have observed that these classes very generally pre- 
sent numerous examples of virtue. The working man 
is, for the most part, free-hearted, kind, and anxious 
to assist his comrades,—and capable of the truest de- 
| votion towards his employer. In those quarters the 
population of which is chiefly engaged in the indus- 
trious arts, it is notorious that artisans, whose cir- 
cumstances are tolerably easy, succour, with a ready 
, and active charity, not only those of their comrades 
| who are prevented from labouring by sickness, but 
all who occupy the same house with themselves, or 
| with whom they maintain habits of neighbourhood. 
| Out of their wages they keep back a portion for these 
| purposes ; and even perform the sick man’s task, in 
| addition to their own, to preserve his salary to him 
| during the continuance of his illness. If he is com- 
| pelled to seek the hospital, on the day of his removal 
| his bedside is visited by a deputation of his com- 
| panions, with offers of money and words of consola- 
| tion. When his strength returns, they make it their 
| business to seek work for him, and subscribe towards 
| his maintenance for the first fortnight. Should some 
unforeseen accident have reduced him to distress, 
they relieve him by an advance of money, a meal, a 
bed ; and these succours, freely offered, constitute a 
debt which the recipient could not, without dishonour, 


more anxious watchfulness on the part of each, | fail to discharge. Nay, their solicitude follows him 
in particular, over that which is immediately be- | even amid his follies, and does not abandon him in 
low it (for the sake, at once, of example and en- | his crimes. In the former case, they try to counsel 
couragement)—are the only remedies that can | him back to respectability, with friendly and indul- 
reach the heart of the evil and meet it at all its | $¢@t words—in the latter, they still visit him in 
issues. With a view to the more easy and prison, and oo = byte posi hand. | It is 
universal application of remedies of this class, a ee rae ip : s : a 0 
investigations like the one before us, which ee Se ee eee Santen 

7 pg . ? on mutual esteem and good-will—far from it! But 
furnish the statistics of crime, and resolve the | when the master does seek to win the love of his work- 
ne — — its use gts | men, by a course of integrity and justice towards them, 
nent parts, are of great importance and value. they vie with each other in zeal for the prosperity of 
M. Frégier’s habits and iliainas chef de bureau his establishment. They attach anadons to his 
at the Prefecture of the Seine, necessarily offered family as well as to himself, and omit no opportunity 
him great facilities for the prosecution of his | of proving their regard. 


of course, there are,—certain peculiar phases of | nevertheless, true that such acts are the offspring of 


that relaxation or depravation of morals which those 
codes do not reach,—and that the condition of those 
morals is, in reality, the generating cause of crime 
or of virtue. This consideration proves how anxious 
an able and prudent statesman will be for the moral 
improvement of the country which he is called on to 
govern. In fact, in proportion as the manners of a 
people are in conformity with wholesome maxims 
as to what is good and honest, will be the facility 
of ruling it. The morals of a nation, when they 
are well regulated, being generally more severe in 
their requirements than its laws in their prescriptions, 
it follows that the former contribute, by their influ- 
ence, more than any other cause, to the good order 
of society,—of which they are, at once, the firmest 
pillar and the richest ornament. 
For the purpose of attaining the several ob- 
jects of his inquiry, M. Frégier treats of the 
subject under four general divisions. In the 
first of these, he seeks to arrive at something 
like a numerical expression of the effective force 
which the labouring classes, and what may be 
called the easy classes of society, respectively 
furnish to the several categories of the vicious, 
properly so called, and the dangerous orders, 
speaking more generally; and these again he 
separates into their respective parts, forming 
a catalogue raisonné of the several profes- 
sions, with the amount of their es con- 
tingents. The second portion of his work is 
devoted to a description of the manners, habits, 
and modes of life of each of these several classes. 
The third treats of the means of prevention 
which should be adopted ; and the fourth is given 
to a consideration of effective remedies. Into 
the first of these inquiries, surrounded as it is by 
difficulties—for removing which many sugges- 
tions are made, applicable to an amelioration of 
the machinery by which the civil polity of 
France is worked—we need not follow. The 
second includes one or two subdivisions, to 
which we might have been tempted to refer, as 
presenting certain portions of the subject, com- 
mon to ourselves and our neighbours, under 
forms differing from ours—but that those dif- 
ferences of form are derived from a a 
which (without inquiring into the relative wort 
of the two) is repugnant to our own. ‘This divi- 
sion, however, presents other features of singu- 
larity, which no objection of the kind prevents 
our offering to our readers, as curious examples 
of the materials collected under this head. 
Among the numerous classes which help to 
compose the vicious and dangerous orders, in 
Paris, one curious variety is that ofthe Chiffoniers. 
This class, which we have nothing that resembles, 
—at least as an organized and effective body, 





subject; and, with a view to perfecting all its; These qualities are the real conservative salt 








though now and then a straggler of the kind may 
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be met with in the outskirts of the metropolis,— 
amounts in Paris to 4,000, including women 
and children; one-half of whom the author 
assigns unhesitatingly to the ranks of the cor- 
rupt, while the whole, from their modes of life, 
belong to the dangerous. They are the very 
Parias of society,—to which they hold by 
scarcely any ties; and, though the result of 
a high state of civilization, are close upon 
the cenfines of barbarism,—combining in their 
habits the vices at once of savage and of civilized 
life. ‘hey are the Cossacks of Parisian life,— 
hovering on the outskirts of civilization, to 
snatch at all that may fall in their way. M. 
Frégier’s account of them and their métier is 
worth extracting :— 
The extension which has, during the last thirty 
years, been communicated to trade, in Paris, has 
given to the calling of the chiffonier a certain impor- 
tance—occupying though he does the lowest step on 
the ladder of industry. Men, women, or children 
can readily exercise this calling, which requires no 
apprenticeship, and whose instruments are as simple 
as its processes. A hooked stick, a pannier, and a 
lJantern constitute the entire stock in trade of the 
chiffonicr. In order to gain, according to the season 
of the year, from 25 to 40 sous a day, the adult has 
generally to make three rounds, two by day and one 
by night. Of these, the two first are made from five 
in the morning till nine, and from eleven till three 
in the afternoon,—and the third in the evening, from 
five till eleven, and sometimes till midnight. In the 
intervals between his circuits, he sorts the produce, 
which he calls his merchandise, and sells it to the 
general dealer or the chiffonier-broker. Many of the 
Jatter keep lodging-houses for the ambulatory chiffo- 
niers, who have no fixed domicile,—reserving the 
rez-de-chaussée (ground-floor) as a magazine for the 
objects of their commerce. The pannier of the chiffo- 
nier is not merely the receptacle for the articles of 
his traffic,—it is likewise the depository of his food. 
From the mass of filth in which he deals, he selects 
whatever he can turn to his own use—roots for his 
soup—broken bits of bread—fruits—and generally 
whatever appears to be eatable. A curious subject of 
observation and study is that sorting, as well as the 
remarks with which it is seasoned when the dealer 
is in good-humour,—which he generally is when his 
basket is full. The chitfoniers inhabit the faubourgs 
—more particularly the quarters Saint-Jacques and 
Saint-Marceau, where the brokers have their estab- 
lishments. If you traverse the Rue de l’Oursine 
and other streets of these faubourgs particularly 
inhabited by the chiffoniers, at their hours of return- 
ing from their circuits, you may judge of the nature 
of the elements which compose their merchandise. 
Squatted beside his basket, the chiffonier will exhibit 
to you, with a grin, a huge beef bone, which has its 
value, as well as other articles no less costly ; and 
while he heaps yp his piles upon the pavement, will 
tel] you that his trade is ruined by competition— 
that the kitchen-maids have lost all sense of human- 
ity, turning all things to their own account, especially 
bones and broken glass, the valuable articles of the 
chiffonier’s industry. There are moments of good 
fortune and rejoicing even in the humble condition 
of this outeast ;—such as, when searching with his 
crook some yet untouched heap of rubbish, he catches 
the sparkle of a spoon or a silver fork, flung care- 
lessly away, in the mass, by an unlucky cook. Such 
wich discoveries are less rare than might be supposed ; 
and he who profits thereby celebrates them by a 
copious repast at the harrier, whither he repsirs, with 
joyous friends, in a hackney-coach—the coachman 
not being the least contented of the party. It 
were to be wished that all chiffoniers would adopt 
the habit of sifting their harvests in the open air, 
at any rate during fine weather. This, however, is, 
unfortunately, not the case. Most of those who 
live as families, with their own furniture, have 
but one room. ‘There they deposit the unclean pro- 
duce of their researches, and there they sort them, in 
the midst, and with the aid, of their children, The 
floor is covered over with dirty rags, fragments of 
animal matter, glass, paper, &c. They are crowded 
fn all corners of the room, and underneath the bed, 
—so that it is impossible to enter without being 


endurable. 


nocturnal rounds. 
economy, sleep in the fields during the fine season 


to twenty sous, and that of the children is about ten 


and almost savage. 
daring and the brutality of their manners. 


only their own Christian names. 


strong liquors are sold. 
penditure in these places. 


rivalled by no other; and not always content with 


are not the persons least annoyed by this improvi- 


have not always money enough for the full discharge 
of their account. 


Another curious variety of Parisian life, be- 
longing toa social modification not existing with 
us, and presenting, says the author, the lowest 
condition of recklessness, indolence and degra- 
dation, to which an enlightened human being 
can descend, is that of the writing-clerks, or 
copyists, who labour in the offices of the public 
writers, 


The offices, or sheds, of these public writers are 
for the most part established in the public paths. 
There are about 150 of them at Paris; and the 
number of the clerks whom they employ may be 
estimated at about 600. Their shops or bureaux are 
scattered throughout the populous quarters of the 
capital. They abound principally in the interior of 
the Palais de Justice, its dependencies and its ap- 
proaches. They are fed by the overflow of the writings 
of advocates, notaries, &c., independently of the 
labours of drawing up letters and papers of various 
kinds, which present but a secondary source of emo- 
lument. These writers give to the persons whom 
they employ two-thirds of the price paid for the job, 
retaining to themselves the remaining third as their 
profit. The employés attached to a writing office 
are classed by numbers, so that the four or five first 


the office itself is one in good practice. Their pay 
ranges from eight to fifteen francs a week; but the 
more skilful amongst them, those in particular who 
excel in autography, can make as much as forty frances 
in the same time. Among them are persons of every 
description, driven from their occupations for idleness 
or breach of trust,—schoolmasters without pupils, 
subaltern officers dismissed from their regiments, sons 
of respectable families disowned by their relations 
because of their disorders and the depravity of their 
habits, liberated convicts,—in a word, persons more 
or less literate, of all conditions, and composing 
the refuse and outcasts of society. Side by side with 
these, it is painful to behold young men of irreproach- 
able characters and cultivated minds, whom want of 
fortune or employment, and at times unforeseen mis- 
fortunes, have reduced to this occupation for subsist- 
ence. Amongst them are also to be seen respectable 
fathers of families. These latter classes are much 
sought after by the owners of these offices, and as 
much as possible are kept apart from the others. 
That separation, unfortunately very difficult, on ac- 
count of the ordinary dimensions of these places, is 
solicited by all the respectable portion of these copy- 
ists, less even from a sense of delicacy and morality, 
than to avoid contact with men whose vicinity is 
rendered disgusting by their frightful state of filthi- 
ness, 





almost stifled by an odour which habit alone makes 


To increase still further the miasma 
that exhales from this impure booty, most of the 
chiffoniers keep a great dog, and sometimes two, 
in their chambers, which they take with them in their 
Amongst the number of those 
who live in lodging houses, there are many who, from 


The daily gain of the chiffoniére reaches from fifteen 


Of the latter there are many who desert the paternal | 
roof at the most tender age, and take to rag-gather- | 
ing for their subsistence. Their life is wholly nomadic, | 

They are remarkable for their | 
At the 
expiration of a few years, they have become so en- 
tirely strangers to their families, that they have for- 
gotten their fathers’ names and abodes, remembering 
The chiffoniers, 
like all other trades, have their own shades and 
peculiarities of vice, which must not be overlooked. 
They are accustomed, like the working classes in 
general, to frequent the cabarets and places where 
Like the others, and more 
than all the others, they affect an ostentatious ex- 
Brandy has for the old, 
the females in particular, an attraction which is 


vin ordinaire, they call for mulled wine, and take 
great offence if it be deficient either in sugar or the 
aroma of the lemon. The keepers of the cabarets 


dence and sensuality—the rather that these drinkers 


on the list are almost sure of having daily work, when’ 


The leading vices of the depraved class of these 
writers are drunkenness, gluttony, gaming, and idle. 
ness, The more idle and corrupt amongst them 
live alternately by jobs and rapine. From this 
vicious class came Lacenaire,—celebrated alike for 

, his crimes and his excesses. The habits of this mis. 
- | creant bel-esprit, were those of a heartless and lay. 
| less Epicurean. One of the writers by whom he was 
-| most employed has described them to me. His 
principal propensities were gaming and good cheer. 
and what he failed to waste in the former, he con. 
sumed in the gratification of his gluttony—rich meats 
| and the early delicacies of the season he must needs 
have. He spent from eight to ten francs on hig 
breakfast or dinner. He was a passionate lover of 
coffee, of which he took five or six cups a day, 
Forgery and robbery purveyed for his appetites, his 
fancies and his passion for play. At times he would 
return to labour ; but towards the close of bis criminal 
career, he had devoted himself body and soul to theft 
and murder. Before he had wholly broken with 
society, that is, while he was, still, an occasional 
worker in the offices of the public writers, he was in 
request for the neatness of his hand-writing and his 
rapidity. Sometimes, tempted by large pay, he would 
undertake the copying of a considerable piece of 
writing, and not quit it for four-and-twenty, or even 
eight-and-forty, hours, excepting for his meals; and 
then, having finished his job, he would throw away at 
play, or devour in a breakfast, the fruit of his tedious 
labour. Lacenaire was not a clerk, in the proper 
sense of that word; to regular occupation he had a 
repugnance. He assumed the pen only at intervals, 
and in moments of distress—necessarily frequent 
with men of his character. Amongst the class of 
employés of whom we speak, it is not unusual to meet 
with individuals who join to the love of good cheer, 
habits of the most revolting obscenity. ‘Their attire 
resembles that of no other man, for its filth and 
raggedness, The tatters of beggary offer, no doubt, 
a repulsive spectacle ; but the disgust inspired by the 
appearance of the wretched is often redeemed by the 
humble sadness of their look and the besceching 
tone of the voice. The repugnance awakened by the 
aspect of the writing clerk, foul in his garments, and 
at the same time fantastic in his appetites, has some- 
thing insurmountable about it, like the sentiment ex. 
perienced at the spectacle of an unclean object. It 
is worthy of observation that the most skilful clerks 
belong to this category of dirty dram-drinkers, An 
old seaman was mentioned to me, gifted with a re- 
markable talent for autography ; who, in the very 
depth of winter, wore no shirt, hiding his nakedness 
by fastening his waistcoat over his breast with a pin. 
This half-clothed individual, whose nudity was accom- 
panied by a state of filthiness quite disgusting, would 
frequently spend five or six francs for his dinner. 
These men inhabit the lowest class of lodging-houses, 
sleeping on mattresses filled with vermin, at four sous 
the night. The indolent amongst this class of persons 
present a subject of study equally curious and in- 
structive. Nothing can make these persons work 
but the apprehension of dying with hunger. Labour 
and punishment (that is, actual chastisement) are 
to them one and the same thing. How many are 
there of these wretched copyists, who, well able, by 
moderate labour, to earn from twenty to thirty sous 
a day, content themselves with getting through just 


so much as will entitle them to six or eight. With 
them, to do nothing is supreme felicity. Careless 


about their nourishment, they breakfast on dry bread 
and water; and at the dinner hour, they repair to 
the lowest class of cookshop, where they procure a 
dish at the price of four sous. For two or three sous 
they obtain a hole te sleep in. The clothes of these 
wretched beings are threadbare, and so foul as to be 
infectious. Ifa pair of shoes has become indispen- 
sable, they repair to some office, where they earn two 
or three francs, with which they purchase a miserable 
covering, already half-worn out, for their feet. The 
same with the other portions of their garments which 
will hold together ne longer. The writing-contractors, 
though despising these brutalized and enervated 
beings, nevertheless avoid quarrelling with them, 
because in cases of extraordinary pressure of business 
they cannot do without them. Such is the sloth and 
indifference of these men, that, when such occasions 
do arise, the former are compelled to have recourse 
to the most pressing entreaties to procure their assis- 
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tance. Can it be matter of surprise that such men 
attract to themselves, by a secret affinity, the male- 
factors of society, and are, in the same way, attracted 
towards them? Is it astonishing that they come, 
at length, to seek an increase to their meagre gains 
in the resource of fraudulent practices ? 

The young students of Paris, it appears, are 
another class contributing largely to the contin- 
gent of crime, notwithstanding the advantages 
of social position, education and generous im- 
pulses,—for which latter they are conspicuous. 
Certainly the statements of the disorders into 
which these youths are notoriously and sys- 
tematically permitted to fall, discloses a condition 
of things shocking, and, to us, altogether unex- 
pected. The forms which these disorders assume 
have, in themselves, nothing new or peculiar ; 
their singularity consists in the impunity with 
which they are pursued by persons in statu 
pupillari, until they fall under the cognizance of 
the criminal and correctional courts,—an impu- 
nity which reflects very greatly on the laxity of 
parental surveillance, and still more on the defect 
of discipline and culpable neglect on the part 
of the authorities in the schools of Paris, 

The descriptions of the pickpockets, and house- 
breakers, and shoplifters, and swindlers of all 
descriptions, who ply their avocations in Paris, 
are but a repetition of the practices which the 
records of our own police offices bring daily before 
our eyes—new only in some of the forms and 
combinations which the inexhaustible ingenuity 
of the various classes that come under the latter 
of these denominations assumes, as applicable to 
modes of life somewhat differing from those 
familiar to us at home. In the course of 
these inquiries, the author traces some of the 
many paths that lead to the wide field of vaga- 
bondage—the one mart from whence all the 
classes of crime are continually recruited ; and 


shows the steps by which the poor man, from the 
necessities of his lot, almost inevitably becomes 
criminal, amid the crowded temptations of the 


artificial life of cities. Sickness, or famine, or a 
temporary suspension, from a pressure on the 
trading community, of those labours which are 
barely sufficient, in their full action, to supply the 
wants of his family, send him first to the Mont 
de Piété (equivalent to our pawnbroker), aud 
then compel him to other expedients by which 
to obtain food. It is needless to say, that where 
this state of things does really exist, without a 
remedy, crime (at least crime against the positive 
enactments of society) does actually become a 
necessity. It is the business of a wise govern- 
ment to take care that no such snare shall be set 
for the poor man’s conscience—no dilemma per- 
mitted which must of necessity take off the fine 
edge of his moral perceptions. Amongst the ex- 
pedients that occur to the unemployed labourer 
is one to which his moral sense finds no great 
difficulty in reconciling itself, and which lets him 
down by a gentle gradation into the region of 
crime: this is an evasion of the octroi,—a duty 
on certain provisions, paid on their admission 
within the walls of a town. ‘This sort of fraud 
is found to vary in amount, according to the 
circumstances of the city,—or rather, according 
to the difficulties of the time and the scarcity of 
work.” It is effected in various ways;—by con- 
cealment beneath the garments—by means of 
ladders—by flinging bladders over the walls— 
and by subterranean excavations beneath them; 
—by all of which methods goods are passed 
clandestinely into the city. 

Those who practise this fraud most commonly 
(says the author,) are idle and mischievous persons, 
robbers, and women and children who devote them- 
selves to it as to a lawful calling. In times of diffi- 
culty, however, a multitude of workmen out of em- 
ployment give themselves up to the practice, as a 
means of si biistence. At the same time, as soon as 
these latter have the means of returning to their 








workshops, they cease to avail themselves of this | 


culpable expedient. 

Among the methods of robbery determined 
by the modes of Parisian life, the Englishman 
who visits that capital should be put on his guard 
against one to which he is peculiarly exposed. 
The class of robbers aed chamber robbers 
pursue their operations with great success, in 
consequence of a common staircase leading to 
many residences ;—so that a little acquaintance 
(easily obtained) with the names of the residents 
enables them to make their way up without sus- 
picion, where any man by whom they may be 
met cannot know but they may have business 
with his neighbour. 

The hotels garnis are a special subject of study and 
speculation with some of the malefactors in question. 
They have a wonderful art in eluding the watchful- 
ness of the porters: and, once entered within the 
hotel, it is seldom that they fail in laying some 
chamber under contribution, the keys being almost 
always in the doors. They usually commit these 
robberies at an early hour, when the traveller is in 
bed. Ifhe is asleep, they lay hands at once upon 
his watch, his purse, or any jewels which lie within 
their reach. If awake, or awakened by the entrance 
of the robber into his chamber, the latter inquires, 
with a calm and undisturbed aspect, if he is not at 
No. 10, er if the gentleman had not ordered a tailor, 
or hairdresser, to be sent for. In a word, he gives a 
reasonable colour to his presence; and, generally, 
these pretexts are successful. The occupant of the 
chamber rectifies his mistake in all simplicity; and it 
is no unusual thing for the robber, after all, to walk 
off with some pilfered jewel. 

Jewel-merchants, and retail dealers in general, 
are exposed to a host of practices on the part of 
shop-robbers, similar to those which furnish con- 
stant exercise to the vigilance of the same classes 
amongst ourselves. As to the finders of jewellery 
in the streets, and the gentry who are so kind as 
to take care of people’s money, by wrapping it 
up in paper, and putting it anxiously into their 
fobs, they have repeated their manceuvre so often, 
in spite of revelations in the newspapers, that 
one has almost ceased to have any sympathy 
with parties who can be the dupes of tricks so 
stale. M. Frégier gives the particulars of a 
scheme somewhat more elaborate in its concoc- 
tion, which he says has been exposed over and 
over again, but continues, nevertheless, to be 
practised with success. It is more philosophi- 
cally composed than the clumsy English trick, 
and certainly promised well for a first attempt. 
It is entitled the vo/ al’ Américaine, and is per- 
formed after the following fashion :— 

The robbery in question (says M. Frégier) supposes 
the association of three individuals, or two at the 
least. ‘Those who practise it plant themselves at 
the approaches of the Bank of France, the Treasury, 
or the Messageries. There they lie in wait for per- 
sons carrying bags of money ; and if, amongst these, 
they see any man or woman who has the appearance 
ofa rustic, or any other appearance promising success, 
they distribute the parts, and immediately take the 
field. He who plays the leading part is supposed to 
be an American. Let us imagine that a young girl 
is seen coming out of the Treasury, with a bag well 
filled, and tightly tied round the top. Two of the 
thieves, who were in waiting, follow her. When the 
moment for action is arrived, according to the pre- 
vious dispositions, he who is to play the part of the 
foreigner falls behind. The other, with a smiling 
and courteous air, accosts the unsuspicious girl, utter- 
ing some common-places of gallantry, which, she 
being a Frenchwoman, give her no offence. This 
opening encourages him, and he speaks of economy 
and savings banks, observing that the workwomen of 
her age exhibit too little of that spirit of order by 
which she seems to be actuated. At this moment, 
the American comes up, and asks the young girl, in 
broken French, if she could not give him French écus 
for gold, offering her a premium of a hundred sous 
on every twenty francs. This proposal shocks the 
young girl; but the worthy who accompanies her is 
not so scrupulous, He consents to exchange a 





twenty franc piece, on his own account; and the 
American draws from his breeches’ pocket, some new 
gold pieces, with a view to effecting other exchanges on 
similarterms. The surprise of the young girl increases; 
but that surprise reaches its height, when the careless 
American informs her that he has brought tons of gold 
in the ship which conveyed him to France ; but that 
he must have current money of the country for im- 
mediate use, at any price. Hereupon, she hints, in 
a low voice, to the amiable unknown by whtom she 
was first addressed, her wish to be a participator in 
the advantages of this exchange—a wish which 
the unknown strengthens, advising her to go into a 
wine-shop with the American. Arrived there, they 
establish themselves in a private room, and the 
American exhibits some pieces of gold, as well as # 
pretty little bag of skin, closed with a padlock, and 
containing, as he says, rouleaux, which he wishes to 
exchange. The officious adviser of the young girl 
cannot prevail on himself to be a party to so impor- 
tant a bargain, until he has satisfied himself as to the 
quality of some at least of the gold pieces. Accord- 
ingly he repairs with one to the nearest money-chan- 
ger’s, and returns with crowns instead. This putsan 
end to all doubts; but the American, on his part, 
now takes it into his head to verify the crowns offered 
him in exchange. They laugh at his simplicity ; but 
the gallant friend of the young girl will not suffer the 
stranger to carry the money to the money-changer’s, 
unless accompanied by himself. The delicacy of this 
proceeding is appreciated by the damsel who is its ob- 
ject ; and she remains alone in the room, along with 
the bag enclosing the precious deposit of the Ameri- 
can. At length she becomes impatient—impatience 
gives place to fear ;—and finally, she calls the wine-° 
shop keeper, and relates to him what has passed. 
The bag is opened, and the agonized girl beholds 
only rouleaux of sous instead of gold. 


The following statement presents a fearful 
picture; which, among the many points of re- 
semblance that the corrupt society of our own 
overgrown capital offers to the sketches of M. 
Frégier, we believe can find no pendant among 
ourselves. It exhibits the very Saturnalia of 
crime; announcing the presence of a spirit as 
wild and ferocious as the demon of the darkest 
period of the first revolution. 


Among the numcrous classes whom we have ex- 
posed, the spirit of depredation exhibits itself under 
a diversity of aspects. Its familiars multiply their 
combinations, their stratagems, their manceuvres, at 
the expense of society; but they have recourse 
neither to violence nor to murder. Notwithstanding, 
however, that the malefactor-population of great 
cities (and this is true of all the capitals of the givi- 
lized world, as well as Paris) is covetous rather than 
sanguinary, it is not to be concealed that there exist, 
in the heart of Paris, beings, whose brutality and de- 
pravity have indurated and made ferocious their 
hearts ; who prowl through society, risking all for all, 
and ready to dye their hands in blood, at the first ery, 
or sign of resistance, on the part of the unhappy 
beings whom they plunder. This sanguinary dispo- 
sition,—which the robbers of Paris refuse to attribute 
to any other than rustic and savage malefactors re- 
cently arrived from the provinces,—is, nevertheless, 
as conspicuously displayed by certain individuals, 
strangers to the manners of the country, and born of 
the filth of large towns. These latter abandon them- 
selves to murder less from cruelty than bravado, 
They are cut-throats, ready, at all moments, for the 
consummation of any fearful deed. With a satanic 
laugh, they sport with the lives of their fellows, and 
affect to abate the price of their assassinations, that 
they may ape disinterestednessin crime. ‘This cold- 
blooded and systematic disposition towards murder 
is the very height of ruffianism. It has never exhi- 
bited itself but in a few men, gangrened by vice, or 
by that anti-social propagandism which is organized 
in prisons—a propagandism which has its teachers, 
its traditions, and—will it be believed !—its honours. 
These bandits are dreaded even by their own accom- 
plices ; for, generally speaking, even the most vicious 
natures shrink from a murder committed, in cold 
blood, on the person of an unoffending man whom 
they had marked for robbery. We have known 
malefactors, whom the sword of justice has since 
reached, ostentatiously affect to scale the house of 
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their victim, by night, pipe in mouth, after having 
the day in making the dreadful prepara- 
tions for their crime, amid copious Bacchic libations 
and ferocious mirth. Others are mentioned, who, 
having, by the issue of false bills of exchange, 
payable at their own dwellings, found means to 
bring themselves into communication with the re- 
ceiving clerks of rich banking-houses,* employed 
themselves in whetting, on the floor of their cham- 
ber, while waiting for the arrival of him whom they 
had planned to plunder, the instrument with which 
they were to strike their victim. Calmness and 
daring in the work of murder are the characteristics 
of these wretched men. To such an extent have 
they carried these fearful qualities, that there have 
been those amongst them who, by their own confes- 
sion, have not trembled to pass at the theatre the 
evening of that day on which they had committed 
the double crime of theft and assassination. Others, 
on the day following, have arranged a party of plea- 
sure, and then, at table, have alluded, by horrid jests, 
and in the language peculiar to their craft, to the 
dreadful circumstances of the murder of yesterday. 
It was time, indeed, that a remedy should be 
sought for a state of things so fearful! To the 


means of prevention and cure which M. Frégier 
suggests, we must refer, on a future occasion. 








Memoirs of the Princess Daschkaw, Lady of 
Honour to Catherine II., Empress of all the 
Russias, written by Herself, §c. Edited, from 
the originals, by Mrs. W. Bradford. 2 vols. 
Colburn. 

Tuese Memoirs are given to the world under 

rather peculiar circumstances. The Princess 

Daschkaw, in one of her continental pro- 

gresses, as Lady errant, contracted an intimate 

friendship with Mrs. Hamilton, the daughter 
of Archbishop Ryder, and a near relative of 
the editress. The latter lady, then Miss Wil- 


mot, having lost a favourite brother, who was | 
drowned, was recommended by Mrs. Hamilton | 


to medicine her mind and “to create a new 
anxiety” for her father, by volunteering a visit 
to the Princess Daschkaw, who had long since 
returned to Russia, and whom the young lady 
only knew by such descriptions as decked her 
out in fairy colours. This somewhat strange 
advice was cheerfully followed. In the year 
1803 Miss Wilmot quitted England, and con- 
tinued the guest of “the sorceress” for five 
years, in spite of evil tongues, which endeavoured 
to charge the Englishwoman with a disposition 
to supplant the children of the hostess. At 
Miss Wilmot’s instance, the Memoirs now pub- 
lished were written during that sojourn—the 
Princess dying in the year 1810—and to her 
they are dedicated in a preface expressing the 
most unbounded confidence and attachment. 
She regards them, and with justice, as con- 
taining an important reply to the calumnies and 
falsehoods with which historians and anecdote- 
mongers have loaded the character of Catherine 
the Great's friend and _ fellow-conspirator, 
Catherine the Little. While she praises the 
Princess Daschkaw for unflinching truth in nar- 
rative and for firmness of character, Mrs. Bradford 
declares her to have been superior to the petty 
trickery of wishing to make out a case, and to have 
reposed with haughty indifference on the con- 
sciousness of her own integrity. Now, from the 
affection subsisting between the two ladies, and 
the misconceptions to which the elder had been 
subjected, it would have been but natural had the 
survivor, armed with an authorized defence so 
triumphant as she conceives these Memoirs to 
furnish, hurried them before the world,—the 
more as they were intrusted to her with that 
intention. Yet thirty years have elapsed, during 
which the calumnies were allowed to remain un- 
refuted by the benefitted friend of the Princess; 

* This plan, it will be i d, was attempted by 
Thurtell and his gang. They got possession of an empty 
house,in Manchester Buildings, for the purpose. 











and the only reason now offered for such delay 
is to be found in the following inconclusive 
paragraph :— 

“T must fairly confess that at the period of the 
Princess’s death I had no other idea than simply to 
fulfil her well-known intentions, and give it at once 
to the world ; but a feeling unfavourable to its publi- 
cation, on the part of a near relative of the Princess, 
long resident in this country, but now deceased, in- 
duced me, without understanding his objections, to 
respect them, and to lay the manuscript aside. They 
were objections the more unexpected by me, as her 
eldest brother and earliest friend, Count Alexander 
Worontzoff, had read and approved the first volume, 
which was finished before his death.” 

There is enough in this preliminary history to 
awaken speculation among the pickers and sifters 
of the critical world. But, having given its out- 
lines, we’ shall take up the Princess Daschkaw’s 
Memoirs upon her own and Miss Wilmot’s report 
—a large and amusing part of the second volume 
consisting of letters written by the editress and 
her sister, relating to their Russian visits. Thus 
viewed, the book is welcome, not only as giving us 
a new version of strange passages in the political 
history of the world, and of manners compara- 
tively little known in England, but also as re- 
freshing our recollections of a thorough original, 
—for, whether true or false, ambitious or self- 
sacrificing, corrupt or honest, the Princess 
Daschkaw was an odd compound, to which it 
might seem that Madame Roland and Christina 
of Sweden, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu and 
the Chevalier d’Eon, had each contributed a grain 
of singularity. 

The Princess Daschkaw, third daughter of the 
Count Worontzow, was born in the year 1744, 
and initiated into court life at the baptismal font, 
at which she was presented by the Empress 
Elizabeth, her godfather being the ill-starred 
Peter the Third. Her sisters, the second of whom, 
Countess Elizabeth, had a chance of sitting 
on the Russian throne, even while children 
were maids of honour and lived at court. The 
consciousness of this brilliant position seems 
to have been present to the Princess Dasch- 
kaw, throughout the whole of her life, as a 
motive for self-respect and energy. When, in 
after years, she was teazed by Catherine's foolish 
favourite Lanskoy, because his name did not 
appear in the Gazette of the royal festivities at 
Czarskoselo with that of his imperial protectress, 
—an omission he chose to impute to the ambi- 
tion and envy of the Princess, then Directress of 
the Academy—she thus broke out upon him 
with a proud and sturdy reproof :— 

“*Tt is fit you should understand, sir,’ I was 
tempted to reply, ‘that great as is the honour of 
dining with my sovereign, which I well know how to 
appreciate, it is not an honour new or surprising to 
me; for it is one which I have enjoyed even from 
the cradle. The late Empress Elizabeth was my 
godmother, and came more than once a-week to our 
house. Often, indeed, have I dined upon her knees, 
and when I was able to support myself on a chair I 
dined at table with her. Should I, then, be 
the person to publish in a Gazette an honour to 
which I have always been accustomed, and to 
which my birth has entitled me ?*—I was in hopes 
this would have finished our conversation; but 
not so: he returned to the charge; and finding 
the saloon in which we were was beginning to fill 
with people,—‘ Sir,’ said I, interrupting him, loud 
enough to be heard by all present, ‘a person whose 
actions have no end in view but that which is ho- 
nourable, and whose service is directed solely to the 
public good, may not always enjoy the most brilliant 
credit and fortune, but ought to be exempt from im- 
pertinences, and in pursuing a tranquil and upright 
course, may chance to survive those dazzling meteors 
of a day which are so often seen to burst into nothing- 
ness,” ” 

It is hardly necessary to quote after this the 
Princess’s own words—‘ There was a good deal 
of pride in my nature.” Singular and almost 





masculine tastes manifested themselves at an 
early age. 

It was a treat for her, even when a child, to 
look over old papers relative to negotiations and 
treaties, though not all of these might be as 
whimsically characteristic in their contents as 
the following, which she never forgot :— 

“One was a letter from a Schah of Persia to 
Catherine the First, on her accession to the throne, 
After the first introductory compliments, it proceeded 
nearly in these words:—‘ I hope, my well-beloved 
sister, that God has not made thee love strong liquors, 
I who write to thee have eyes like rubies, a nose like 
a carbuncle, and cheeks inflamed with burning fire ; 
and owing to this unfortunate propensity, I am forced 
to waste my days and nights on a bed of misery,’ 
The Empress’s known taste for eau de vie renders this 
letter peculiarly piquant. * * The Russian court 
once sent an embassy to China (I forget in whose 
reign) to congratulate its monarch on an occasion 
similar to the one I have just mentioned ; but not 
meeting with a very gracious reception, our country- 
men returned home a little indignant at the result of 
their mission. The Russian government, however, 
deeming it bad policy to acknowledge any such dis- 
respect, despatched other persons with a message of 
thanks for the flattering reception of their embassy, 
and with overtures also for a treaty of commerce, 
This was the Chinese emperor’s reply :—‘* You are 
very ridiculous to pride yourselves so prodigiously on 
our reception of your people. Have you then never 
heard, that when we ride on horseback in our streets 
we do not prevent even the commonest beggar from 
looking at us?’ ” 

In her youth, the young Countess devoured as 
her favourite authors “Bayle, Montesquieu, 
Boileau, Voltaire, and Helvetius.” 

“ At the time of which I am speaking,” says 
the Princess, “ I may venture to assert that there 
were not two women in the empire, except the 
Duchess and myself, who occupied themselves 
at all in serious reading,”—and this singularity 
of pursuit, as was natural, caused her to be 
sought out and adopted as friend by that royal 
personage. Her early marriage with Prince 
Daschkaw, with whom she fell in love somewhat 
romantically, on a summer evening walk home 
from the Opera, did not interrupt the course of 
her self-cultivation, but, in addition to the skill 
in politer European languages she had acquired, 
made ‘‘the condescension” to the study of Russ 
a necessity, inasmuch as the bridegroom’s mother 
spoke no other language, and would, we are 
told, have been better pleased with a Muscovite 
daughter-in-law, than one so well read in the 
Encyclopedia and Moreri’s Dictionary. 

It was very soon after her marriage that the 
active life of the Princess Daschkaw commenced. 
The leading events of the Revolution which 
placed Catherine on the throne of Russia, are 
hurried through in her memoirs with a brevity 
and want of perspicacity almost warranting the 
supposition that much which she might have 
narrated remains untold. True it is that, accord- 
ing to the preface of the editress and the 
Memoirs themselves, “the Princess attributes 
success rather to what is called accident, than to 
any pre-arranged scheme or design ;’—the pre- 
face further professing—‘ that no combination 
of enterprise, or plot, or unity of purpose is found 
to have directed the aims of the conspirators.” 
But opposite in their bearings to such a declara- 
tion are the facts as stated by the Princess her- 
self—from which it would appear, even in her 
second chapter, that during the latter days of 
the Empress Elizabeth, not only did the Grand 
Duchess draw a strong party round herself, but 
that suspicions of such a manceuvre had already 
pierced the dull brain of Peter the Third. The 
memorialist not only speaks in terms of the 
uttermost disgust of his gross and puerile and 
degraded habits, but adverts to her own recog- 
nized position, as one who clung to the cause of 
the wife in opposition to that of the husband :— 
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« It was impossible, as I have observed, always to 
avoid the grand duke’s entertainments. They were 
sometimes held in a sort of camp, where smoking 
with his Holstein generals was the grand duke’s 
favourite amusement. These officers had been for the 
most part corporals and serjeants in the Prussian 
service, the truant sons of German shoemakers, and 
such as had risen from the very dregs of the people ; 
a set of ragamuffin generals, not unworthy the selec- 
tion of such a superior. The evenings ended with a 
ball and supper, given in a saloon hung with branches 
of fir, and called by a German name suitable to the 
taste of its decorations, and the sort of phraseology 
most in fashion with the company, which was so 
mixed up with German terms that some knowledge 
of that language was absolutely necessary to every 
one who would not become a laughing-stock to this 
august society. At other times the grand duke held 
his festivities at a small country house, a little dis- 
tance from Oranienbaum, which, from its size, would 
not admit a very numerous party; and here punch 
and tea, mingled with the fumes of tobacco and the 
ridiculous game of campis, helped to diversify the dull 
monotony of the evening. What a striking contrast 
to the wit, taste, good sense, and propriety, which 
characterized the grand duchess’s parties !” 

Shortly after, we find the Princess availing 
herself of the spoiled child’s privilege, which 
appears to have been accorded her at this oddly- 
constructed court, to bandy words with His 
Royal Highness, to which “ the latter made no 
answer, but only lolled out his tongue, as he was 
accustomed to do for his diversion at the priests 
in church, which showed he was not out of 
humour, and prevented my making other re- 
plies.” And subsequently, upon the approach- 
ing decease of the Empress being announced, 
four days before it took place, she recounts how 
she got up from her sick bed on a Christmas 
midnight,—crossed through the snow to the 
Palace,—entered it unseen, and was received into 
the bed of the Grand Duchess, while they con- 
ferred as tothe turns of fortune likely to happen 
as soon as Peter the Third should proton the 
throne. In truth, the position of Catherine was 
exigent enough to arouse the energies of an 
ambitious woman and her devoted confidante. 
While the body of the Empress Elizabeth was 
lying in state, Peter was already giving evidences 
of brutal folly, plentiful enough to rouse in- 
dignation on the part of all who could not 
tamely submit to be trampled upon. Not only 
was he to be seen “in the funeral chamber of 
the deceased, whispering and laughing with the 
ladies in attendance, ridiculing the priests, and 
finding fault with the officers and even sentinels 
on duty”—not only, like a child, did he meta- 
morphose all the men of his court, were they 
ever so old and incapable, into those regulation 
military figures, the presence of which seemed 
to constitute his idea of royalty,—but, on the 
first audience vouchsafed by him to the Princess 
Daschkaw, “he spoke in a low voice and in half 
sentences, but in terms unequivocally expressive 
of his intentions to displace her, as he indicated 
the Empress, and to raise Romanovna, as he 
said, when speaking of my sister, to the throne. 
—‘If, my little friend,’ said he, ‘ you will take 
my advice, pay a little more attention to us ; the 
time may come when you will have good reason 
to repent of any negligence shown to your sister; 
believe me, it is for your interest alone I speak ; 
you have no other way of making yourself of any 
consequence in the world than by studying her 
disposition, and striving to gain her countenance 
and protection.’” 

A subsequent public insult offered to the 
Empress, who refused on the occasion of the 
banquet given in honour of peace with Prussia, 
to drink an obnoxious toast, was but the con- 
sequence of this declared resolution ; but how 
can the Princess (following her editress) have 
disclaimed “pre-arranged scheme or design” 
in the Revolution with any show or reason, when 





we find her writing thus?—‘ As soon as my 
ideas on the means of a well-organized conspiracy 
became in some measure definite and consistent, 
I directed my attention towards gaining over to 
our views, and implicating if possible in our 
designs, some of those persons whose consider- 
ation and influence in the state might at least 
afford a sanction to our enterprise ;”"—and sub- 
sequently mentioning her success in attaching to 
Catherine’s cause Marshal Razoumofisky, com- 
mander of the Ismaeloffsky guards, and M. 
Panin, Governor to the Grand Duke,—by some 
historians reputed to be the lover, by others the 
father of our Princess,—and whose formal and 
precise notions of etiquette had undergone a 
terrible shock by the Corporal-Czar having made 
him a general of infantry, by way of reward for 
his services as tutor. This Panin, to make the 
absurdity more glaring, was “a pale valetu- 
dinarian, much beyond the middle age, studious 
only of ease, having passed all his life in courts, 
extremely precise in his dress, wearing a stately 
wig, with three well-powdered ties dangling upon 
his back, and altogether giving one the paste- 
board idea of an old courtier in the reign of Louis 
the Fourteenth.” 

The cause of the Empress made rapid pro- 
gress. Early in the summer, after the peace with 
Prussia, the Countess Elizabeth was invested with 
the Order of St. Catherine—an honour till then 
only conferred upon princesses of the blood; 
and, spurred by an unjustly conferred distinction, 
so fatal to the interests of her friend, the Princess 
Daschkaw began—“ the moment for striking the 
blow” being fixed—to throw off all reserve, and 
disclose to those whom her persuasions had won, 
the nature and extent of their conspiracy. It has 
been said that one Oddart, a Piedmontese Advo- 
cate in the College of Commerce, took an impor- 
tant part in these proceedings, especially in 
negotiating betwixt Panin and the Princess; 
but this the latter indignantly denies. The 
Archbishop of Novogorod was easily won; “ he 
had no need to be put in mind how little the 
Church Establishment had to hope from such a 
sovereign as Peter the Third;” doubtless, re- 
membering the reverent manner in which the 
monarch occupied himself during service-time ! 
The sanguine and ambitious Princess resolved 
that she would not christen a new estate—the 
first spot of ground she had ever called her own 
—till she could give it the name of the Saint on 
whose day Peter the Imbecile was dethroned : 
and this could hardly be far off, when the sol- 
diery, even, began to be leavened by the spirit 
of discontent and disrespect,—a fact inevitable, 
from the recurrence, among them, of such scenes 
as the following :— 

“Much about the same time, a farce, scarcely 
credible, in which the emperor took a principal part, 
was performed before the whole regiment of Ismael- 
offsky guards.. Marshal Razoumoffsky was called 
upon one day to maneuvre his regiment before the 
emperor, in pursuance of a general order, which re- 
quired every commander to make a similar exhibi- 
tion of his skill. After the review, during which the 
marshal, though not much of a military character, 
had acquitted himself to his majesty’s satisfaction, 
as the emperor was retiring with his suite to dinner, 
in the highest good humour possible, he happened to 
see his favourite negro (Narcissus, I believe, he was 
named) at a distance, furiously engaged with some 
person, and fighting with hands and feet. The em- 
peror was at first very much entertained ; but when 
he perceived the negro’s antagonist to be the sca- 
venger of the regiment, his countenance suddenly 
changed, and he exclaimed, with an expression of 
consternation, * Narcissus is lost to us for ever!’ 
What he could mean was quite unintelligible, until 
Razoumoffsky inquired the cause of his distress, 
* What!” said the emperor, ‘don’t you feel, as a 
military man, how impossible it is that I should ever 
have him in my company again, after such a stain 
and disgrace as having come in contact with the sca- 





venger?’ The marshal, affecting to enter into the 
emperor's feelings, with a face of as much solemnity 
as he could assume, proposed that the honour of 
Narcissus should be retrieved by covering him with 
the banners of the regiment. This idea, which was 
like the resurrection of his favourite, was met with 
delight by the emperor, who, after embracing Razou- 
mofisky, summoned Narcissus before him, ‘ Dost 
thou not know,’ said he, to the negro, ‘ that thou art 
covered with infamy, and for ever lost to our society, 
by the foul disgrace of that scavenger’s touch?’ The 
poor fellow, still foaming with rage, and not compre- 
hending a word of this language, began to defend his 
conduct, protesting that, as a brave man, he thought 
it right to punish the rascal who had attacked him 
first. But when, by the emperor's order, they pro- 
ceeded to pass him three times under the banners of 
the regiment, Narcissus resisted the operation so 
stoutly, that four men were obliged to hold him be- 
fore they could finally accomplish this work of puri- 
fication. This, however, was not enough ; for the 
emperor, insisting that some drops of blood from the 
negro’s body were still required to wash away the 
stain on his honour, was not to be satisfied, until the 
point of the banner was for this purpose applied to 
his head. The poor negro’s shrieks and outcries 
against his master, and the extreme absurdity of the 
whole scene, put all the officers to the torture in 
suppressing their provocation to outright laughter, 
rendered almost irresistible by the extraordinary so- 
lemnity of the emperor, who seemed to contemplate 
the work in hand as no less indispensable to the re- 
demption of his favourite, than to the lustre of his 
own imperial glory.” 

Thus rapidly came on the memorable 27th of 
June, on the afternoon of which day, the arrest 
of Captain Passik, announced to the Princess 
Daschkaw by Gregory Orloff, became the signal 
for a decided rising ; inasmuch as it was impos- 
sible any longer to repress or to manage the dis- 
affection of the military, against whom the first 
step had been taken, in this feeble measure. 


Having despatched Orloff to ascertain whether 


Passik had been attacked as a traitor, or merely 
for some professional delinquency, our heroine 
could brook no more delay. She shall now take 
up her own tale :— 

“ As soon as he had taken his departure, I covered 
myself up in a man’s great coat, and in this disguise 
set out on foot to the house of Rasloffleff. I had 
not gone far on my way, when I perceived a man 
on horseback in full gallop, riding as it were towards 
me. I know not why I came to imagine it one of the 
Orloffs, having never seen any of them except Gre- 
gory ; but so strangely was I impressed with a per- 
suasion of its being so, that I had courage enough to 
arrest the impetuosity of his course, calling out to 
him by that name. The horseman stopped short, 
and, being told who it was that addressed him,—‘I 
was on my way to inform you, Princess,’ said he, 
‘that Passik is under arrest as a prisoner of state, 
guarded by four sentinels at the door, and two at 
each window of his room. My brother is gone with 
this intelligence to M. Panin, and I have just an- 
nounced it to Rasloffleff.’ ‘ And is the latter,’ said 
I, ‘ much alarmed at the news ?°—‘ In some degree,’ 
replied he ; ‘ but why, madam, do you remain in the 
street? Suffer me to attend you home.’.— We are 
less observed where we are,’ said I, ‘ than we should 
be at my own house, exposed to the curiosity of ser- 
vants. But, on the present occasion, a very few 
words will suffice. Go tell Rasloffleff, Lassounsky, 
Tchertkoff, and Bredichin, to repair without a mo- 
ment’s delay to their regiment, the Ismaeloftsky 
guards, and remain at their posts, in order to receive 
the empress at the suburbs of the city. Then, sir, 
do you, or one of your brothers, fly like lightning to 
Peterhoff, and from me entreat the empress to place 
herself instantly in a post carriage, which she will 
find in readiness, and drive to the quarters of the 
Ismaeloffsky guards, who are waiting to proclaim 
her sovereign, and to escort her into the capital. 
Tell her, that expedition is of such importance, that 
I would not delay this message, even for a few mo- 
ments, by returning to my own house to write it; 
but that in the street I conjured you to fly, and by 
word of mouth to hasten her arrival. I shall perhaps 
go,’ added I, ‘ and meet her myself.” * * 
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in such agitation of mind and spirits, as left me little 
inclination to repose. I had ordered a suit of man’s 
clothes to be in readiness for me this evening, but 
the tailor had not yet sent it. This was a great dis- 
appointment, as the want of male apparel imposed 
a check and restraint on my movements. In order 
to repress the suspicions or curiosity of my servants, 
I went to bed, and in an hour afterwards I was 
alarmed by a violent knocking at the strect door. 





Starting from my hed, and passing into the adjoining 
room, I desired that the person, whoever it was, 
might be admitted. A young stranger appeared, who 
announced himself to be the youngest Orloff. He 
came, he said, to ask if it was not too soon to send 
for the empress, who would be unnecessarily alarmed 
by a premature summons to Petersburg. I could 
hear no more. My indignation was roused to the 
utmost height, and I did not attempt to suppress the | 
rage I felt against all these brothers for presuming 
(as I most ungraciously expressed myself) to hesitate | 
on the directions I had given to Alexis Orloff. * You 

have lost time already,’ said I, * which is most pre- | 
cious. And as to your fears of alarming the empress, | 
rather let her be conveyed in a fainting fit to Peters- 

burg, than expose her to the risk of spending her 

life in a prison, or of sharing with us the scaffold. 

Tell, therefore, your brother to ride full speed to | 
Peterhoftf, and bring the empress into the city without 
a moment's delay. * * After his departure, I be- 
came a prey to the most gloomy reflections. Plunged 
in a desponding train of thought, scarcely an image 
presented itself but of the most appalling nature. I | 
longed to go forth and meet the empress; but the 

disappointment I have mentioned as to the suit of | 
man’s clothes, was an evil spell which bound me to 

the solitude and inaction of my own chamber. * * 

This dreadful night, which appeared to me a whole 

life of suffering, at length passed away ; but how 

shall I describe the transport with which I hailed 

that eventful morning, when intelligence was brought | 
me that the empress had been ushered into the | 
capital, and proclaimed head of the empire by the | 
Ismaeloftsky guards, who were accompanying her to | 
the church of Kazan, followed by the rest of the | 
military and the citizens, all eager to take the oath 

of allegiance. It was now six o'clock. I ordered | 
my maid to bring me a gala dress, and hastily set out 

for the winter palace, where her majesty, I conclud- 

ed, would take up her residence. It would be diffi- 

eult to say how I contrived to reach it. The palace | 
was so entirely encircled, and every approach to it 

so blocked up with soldiers, who had flocked to- 

gether from all parts of the city, and united them- 

selves with the guards, that I was obliged to alight 

from my carriage, and endeavour to force my way 

through the crowd on foot. But no sooner was I 

recognized by some of the officers and soldiers, than 

I felt myself borne off the ground, and rapidly pass- 

ed over the heads of all before me, who, with one 

animated shout of approbation, acknowledged me as 

their common friend, and welcomed me with a 

thousand blessings. At length, safely set down in an 

antechamber, with my head giddy, a ruffle torn off, 

my robe tattered, and my whole dress in the utmost 

disorder,—a token of this my triumphal manner of 

entrance, I hastened into her majesty’s presence. 

We were soon in each other’s arms. * Heaven be 

praised !° was all we could either of us for some mo- 

ments utter. She then described her escape from 

Peterhoff, and her apprehensions and hopes preced- 

ing this crisis, I listened to her with a beating heart, 

and in turn spoke of the anxious hours I had just 

passed, which were rendered more painful from 

being unable, as I explained, to meet her, and to 

watch the progress of her destiny, and of the good or 

evil fortune of the empire. We again cordially em- 

braced ; and never was the happiness of mortal so 

full, so complete, as mine at this moment! Soon 

afterwards, when I observed that her majesty wore 

the ribbon of St. Catherine, and had not yet assumed 

that of St. Andrew, the highest order of the state,— 

which no woman was entitled to receive, but of which 

as reigning sovereign she was grand mistress,—I ran 

to M. Panin to borrow his blue ribbon, which I threw 

over her shoulder; and receiving the discarded in- 

signia of St. Catherine, by her majesty’s desire put 

them into my pocket.” 





The events which intervened between this 


auspicious embrace, and the humble petition of 
the abdicated Peter, “for a plentiful supply of 
Burgundy, pipes, and tobacco,” are rapidly de- 
scribed. One touch of the wand, indeed, seems 
to have dismissed that miserable specimen of 
humanity into the obscurity from which he was 
only to be released by the murderous paramours 
of his wife, and to have called into the full blaze 
of court favour and imperial favouritism—a 
being little less distasteful to our Princess. This 
was Gregory Orloff, who was presently to be 
seen “stretched at full length on a sofa in 
one of the rooms, (having hurt his leg, as it 
appeared,) with a large packet of papers be- 
fore him, which he was in the act of opening, 


| and which I recognized to be some state papers 


—communications from the supreme council, 
such as I had seen in my uncle’s charge during 
the reign of the Empress Elizabeth.” 

That Orloff was certain to prove himself the 
enemy of one whose devotion and energy had 
earned her such large claims on the gratitude of 
his innamorata, it required very little experience 
of courts to show. The honours which fly about 
on the occasion of such sudden pullings-down 
and buildings-up of dynasties old and new, are 
sure to be matters of contest and jealousy. We 


| have seen, moreover, by her rebuff of Lanskoy, 
| that the Princess, though she lived and died in a 


state of enthusiastic loyalty towards Catherine 
the Great—loyalty which went the length of 
exonerating her from the most indirect partici- 
pation in Peter’s assassination, on the strength 
of a letter from Alexis Orloff, and which, with- 
out such document, had forgiven her the 
murder—never kept any terms with that long 
line of creatures, who, in succession, gained such 
a disgraceful ascendency over the Empress. A 
few particulars concerning the scramble which 


| immediately followed the memorable revolution, 


will naturally close the epoch, and with it our 
first notice of these interesting memoirs :— 

“M. Panin received the title of Count, with the 
pension of 5,000 roubles; Prince Wolchonsky and 
Count Razoumoffsky the same pension ; the rest of 
the conspirators of the first class 600 peasants each, 
and 2,000 roubles pension, or, instead of peasants, 
24,000 roubles. To my great surprise, I found my 
name in this list, but 1 was resolved not to profit 
either by the choice or gift; for which disinterested- 
ness I received the reproaches of all those who were 
concerned in the revolution. My friends, however, 
soon assumed another tone ; and at length, to put a 
stop to the general clamour, and not to offend the 
empress, I agreed to a compromise. I had a cata- 
logue drawn out of all my husband’s debts, amount- 
ing nearly to 24,000 roubles ; and to his creditors I 
transferred the power of receiving this sum from the 
cabinet of her majesty. 

“ The fourth day after the revolution, M. Betskoy 
solicited a moment’s audience, which was granted. I 
happened to be in the room alone with her majesty 
when he entered, and, to our mutual astonishment, 
he threw himself on his knees, conjuring her to con- 
fess to whose influence she attributed her ascension 
to the throne. ‘I owe my elevation to God Al- 
mighty,’ she replied, * and to the election of my sub- 
jects.’—* Then,’ said he, in despair, ‘ it is no longer 
just that I should preserve this distinction ;’ and he 
would have torn from his shoulder the ribbon of St. 
Alexander, with which he was decorated, had not 
the empress, entreating him to desist, asked what he 
could possibly mean. ‘Iam the most unfortunate 
of men,’ replied he, ‘since your majesty does not ac- 
knowledge in me the only person to whom you owe 
your crown. Was it not I who influenced the 
guards? was it not I who scattered money amongst 
the people?? We both thought he had lost his 
senses, and were beginning to feel some alarms, 
when the empress, with her usual address, hit upon 
a comical expedient for getting rid of his extravagant 
persecution, and gratifying his vanity to the highest 
degree. ‘I acknowledge,’ said she, gravely inter- 
rupting his harangue, ‘the full extent of my obliga- 
tions; and since it is to your services I owe my 





crown, to whose care can I so properly commit the 
arrangement of that which I am to wear at my coro. 
nation? To your direction, therefore, I entrust this 
matter; and under your jurisdiction I place all the 
jewellers of my empire.” 








The History of British India. By James Mill, 
Esq. With Notes and Continuation, by H, 
H. Wilson, M.A. F.R.S. Vols. I. and II, 
Madden & Co. 

Mitu’s History of British India is one of those 
rare works destined to immortality. Unwearied 
in research, vigorous in comprehension, and un- 
compromising in the maintenance of principle, 
Mr. Mill could scarcely have discussed any sub- 
ject without imparting to his readers much new 
and valuable information, enhanced by its union 
with an exalted tone of morality and noble sen- 
timent. At the same time, it must be borne in 
mind that Mr. Mill was a zealous apostle of the 
Utilitarian philosophy, who carried out its rea- 
sonings to consequences from which the leader 
himself would have shrunk, and that, taking 
Bentham’s most rigid theories for his standard, 
he applies them as a test to all measures and 
all institutions, paying little regard to modifying 
circumstances. ‘This partisanship aggravated 
the influence of those disadvantages under 
which the historian laboured ; he was ignorant 
of the Oriental languages, and he had never 
visited India. It must also be added, that when 
he wrote, our translations from Oriental literature 
were miserably few, and still more defective, so 
that he really did not possess materials for rightly 
estimating the Hindti or Mohammedan mind, 
With all its merits, therefore, something was 
wanting before Mill’s History of British India 
could take rank as a standard national work. 
The deficiencies have now been amply supplied; 
indeed, no living man could be found better able 
to correct Mr. Mill’s errors, and modify his too 
sweeping conclusions, than Professor H. H. Wil- 
son, a distinguished Oriental scholar, long a re- 
sident in India, and familiar with the habits and 
manners of its diversified inhabitants. 

Nowhere is the strength of Mr. Mill’s preju- 
dices more evident than in the pertinaeity with 
which he labours to establish the barbarism of 
the Hindis, and to refute the glowing, and, we 
will admit, the exaggerated description of their 
advance in civilization, published by the Sanscrit 
scholars of the last century. To prove that they 
were not Benthamites was, of course, easy 
enough; but it did not therefore follow, as a 
consequence, that they were lower in the scale 
of civilization than the red men of North Ame- 
rica, or the savages of the Southern Ocean, and 
that they were universally sunk in the lowest 
depths of profligacy and of crime. 

It is not our purpose to enter into the contro- 
versy respecting the amount of civilization pos- 
sessed by the ancient Hindtis; but we may re- 
mark, that in the discussion of their social state, 
and in the analogous questions respecting the 
condition of the Egyptians, the Mexicans, and 
the Chinese, it is forgotten that there are two 
principles of civilization, order and progress; and 
that the systems vary as one or other principle 
becomes more prominent. Now in any sacer- 
dotal state, whether the priesthood be a separate 
and influential caste, or identified with the ad- 
ministration, order will receive exclusive atten- 
tion, and progress be discouraged, if not opposed. 
Such systems therefore must be estimated in 
their completeness; it is a mere waste of time 
to discuss their theology, their policy, their lite- 
rature, and their fine arts, as separate elements : 
yet this is an error into which Mr. Mill has 
fallen; he has weighed them individually, but 
has nowhere examined them in their unity, 
though that unity was the essential condition of 
their existence. Mr. Wilson has given an ana- 
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lysis of the Hindt system as a whole, and has 
executed the task with the learning of a scholar 
and the skill of a philosopher. 

: 











Wanderings to the East, in the year 1838, 
undertaken and sketched by Duke Maximilian 
in Bavaria—[ Wanderung nach dem Orient, 
§c.] Munich. 

Tue rapid increase of noble, and more especially 

of royal authors, in our days, is one striking 

roof of the present all-pervading influence of 

Biersture. There is scarcely any class of the 

community, not excepting even the very lowest, 

which has not its representative in the republic 
of letters, or which does not find utterance for 
its wants and feelings through the press; and 
many productions, utterly worthless in a literary 
point of view, acquire thus a value, by their 
effects in making classes widely separated by for- 
tune reciprocally acquainted, and drawing closer 
the social bond by establishing a community of 
feeling. ‘To persons in high station, removed 
by circumstances from all temptation to infringe 
the laws of society, and placed, in a great mea- 
sure, beyond the reach of public opinion, it is 
beneficial to enter on a field where their claims 
may be fairly measured, and where adven- 
titious distinctions can avail but little. It 
is well, at all events, to have one additional 
motive for cultivating the good opinion of those 
beneath them; and even mere literary vanity, 
seeking “a fancied life in others’ breath,” is 
preferable to cold and self-sufficient egotism. 
With respect to princes it would have been well 
for the world had they never had any worse 
employment than that of making bad books, and 
had they been thus kept out of the mischief 
which, on the authority of Dr. Watts, we learn— 
Satan always finds 
For idle hands to do. 

If they can be brought to take pleasure in seeing 

their names on title-pages, they are sure to be 

vulnerable on one side, for whoever has been 
once tempted to enrol his name in the list of 
the genus irritabile must expect little credit to 
be placed in protestations of absolute indifference 
to critical praise or censure. Least of all should 
we be inclined to believe in the reality of this 
indifference in a case like that before us, where 
the princely author sets out with a declaration 
of hostility to critics in general, knowing them, 
not only to be, as is commonly said— 

A spiteful race, on mischief bent, 

Making men’s woes their merriment, 

but to take especial pleasure in ‘“ dragging down 
into the mire” a man of his rank. ‘This uneasy 
consciousness of his dignity, and the frequent re- 
petition of the phrase “a man of my rank,” we 
must observe, en passant, is rather a peculiarity 
in a person having any real claims to distinction : 
and, though we are not aware whether this be, 
or be not, a maiden production, his Highness’s 
apparent soreness on the subject of criticism 
would seem indicative of a ‘foregone conclu- 
sion.’ 

Maximilian Duke in (not of) Bavaria,—our 
readers will please to be accurate in the use of 
their prepositions,—is a “ German Prince,” of 
guite a different class from the very lively and 
clever coxcomb first introduced to the English 
public under that title. He is a more dull and 
solemn personage, whose brain, seemingly rather 
empty of other matters, is filled with the most 
vaporous notions of his own importance. 

Nothing can possibly be more meagre and un- 
satisfactory than his notices of the places he 
visited. ‘They occupy about as much space in 
his narrative as those little corners of landscape 
which we sometimes see in Royal Academy ex- 
hibitions, inserted under the arm in a ‘ Portrait | 
of a Gentleman,’ in the space not filled by the | 
figure or the sweep of red drapery. We have | 





not much more information concerning the 
countries he passed through, than if they had 
been so many regions of the moon; but then 
we have, to make amends for this deficiency, a 
very tolerable portrait of Duke Maximilian. 

His Highness appears to have been moved to 
the undertaking of this journey by a motive 
similar to that of the young man of Ballinacrasy, 
renowned in song, who “ wanted a wife to make 
him unasy,”’ only that instead of seeking a cure 
for a plethora of ease and comfort, by a despe- 
rate plunge into the abyss of matrimony, he 
adopted the safer expedient of taking a journey ; 
an achievement on which he compliments him- 
self not a little. He begins the narrative of his 
exploits in a very lofty strain, declaring that he 
is aware there are people in the world who will 
find it difficult to imagine how any one could 
come to such a determination, but that for his 
part he “‘pities those rest-loving beings, those 
slaves of custom, who fancy they can be- 
come acquainted with mankind and with life, 
merely from books or at second-hand.” His 
Highness, accompanied by his physician Dr. 
Baier, M. Hugler, a Captain in the Bavarian 
service, two Barons Von Busek, besides “ my 
cabinet painter Von Mayr, my J/of Cavalier 
Von Hensler, and my Kammer virtuoso Pez- 
maier,” began his journey on the 20th of 
January “in spite of the severity of the cold,” 
in the cabriolet of an Austrian Eilwagen, and 
made his first experience of the hardships to 
which travellers are exposed, at Mittenwald, 
where, being unable to swallow the coffee brought 
to him for breakfast, he made an attempt on the 
chocolate, but found he was only taking shelter 
from the rain by standing under the eaves: or, 
in homely English, getting out of the frying-pan 
into the fire. Between this place and Venice, 
the only facts we find recorded are, that on the 
road from Brenner to Sterzing his Highness felt 
colder than he had ever done in his life. At 
Verona he engaged in a desperate contest with 
a smoky chimney, in which the chimney was 
victorious: at Venice, visited the new theatre, 
La Fenice, duly recording the names of the 
singers and dancers, and then went on board the 
steam-boat for Trieste, having made one obser- 
vation, namely, that there is not a country in 
the world where the official personages are so 
civil as in the Austrian dominions. Neither the 
past, nor the present condition of Venice, her 
grandeur nor her decay, the “long line of her 
dead Doges,” nor the slime-choked canals, could 
elicit so much as a passing common-place from 
the illustrious traveller. ‘The mysterious charms 
thrown by romance and poetry over the City of 
the Sea, and the stern solemnities of her eventful 
history, alike for him are nought; the civility of 
the Austrian functionaries and the penetration 
of the Governor Count Von Spaner, who per- 
ceived the beams of his greatness shining through 
his rigid incognito, are alone imprinted in his 
memory or recorded in his journal. At Trieste, 
he tells us, that he saw “nothing remarkable,” 
from Dan to Beersheba all is barren. He 
visited the theatre, however, and remarks that 
though the company was very miscellaneous, it 
was very interesting ‘for a lover of nature.” 

Another surprising circumstance mentioned 
by his Highness, with regard to a steam-boat he 
went to inspect, was, that the arrangements 
made for the accommodation of passengers, were 
so complete that there was “ even a little harem 
provided in case of Turks coming on board,’’ by 
which, we presume, we must understand that 
there is, as usual, a ladies’ cabin. 

On the voyage to Alexandria the Duke had, 
what he must have deemed the good fortune to 
experience the usual inconvenience attending 
those who “ go down to the sea in ships, and take 
their pleasure in the great waters,” namely, sea- 





sickness, and had the advantage of a good duck- 
ing besides, from a wave not sufficiently aware 
of the respect due to a ‘‘ manof his rank.” He 
was, however, received on his arrival with 
“honour due,” by Mehemed Ali, who sent him 
a carriage and four, and appointed him a guard 
of about twenty men. 

Egypt has lately become such completely 
beaten ground, its antique wonders so frequently 
described, and its present condition — pros- 
pects made so continually the subjects of discus- 
sion, that more than ordinary powers of observa- 
tion and thought would be requisite to bestow 
much interest on the narrative of a hasty journey. 
It is therefore hardly worth while to linger over 
the pages of such a traveller as that now before 
us, though it is the least tedious or offensive part 
ofthe book. He speaks, like most strangers, in 
high terms of Mehemed Ali, though he tells a 
strange story about him, which certainly re- 
quires confirmation. 

During the first years of the Viceroy’s government, 
a young girl had excited considerable attention in 
Egypt by ventriloquism, and by pretending that she 
could converse with Allah and the Prophet. Me- 
hemet Ali, fearing that some excesses or disturb- 
ances might arise from this imposture, or perhaps 
influenced partly by his own curiosity, commanded 
that she should be brought to him, and, taking hold 
of her hand, ordered her to commence her prophecies 
and celestial conversations. As, however, the trem- 
bling girl proved unable to utter a syllable, he drew 
his sword, and severed her head from her body, ex- 
claiming scornfully to the bystanders, —* There’s your 
prophetess for you!” 

This pretty anecdote is repeated without a 
word of comment; whether because the Duke 
was inclined, on the occasion, like the American 
jury, to bring in a verdict of ‘‘sarved her right,” 
or for any other reason, we know not, but as he 
gives noauthority for it, it is, probably, ill-founded. 
He visited the slave-markets, where, though he 
declares that he was disgusted by seeing human 
creatures sold like cattle, he bought, he informs 
us, ‘several of these blacks” to take back with 
him to Europe. 

On the voyage up the Nile our traveller saw 
the usual sights, and suffered, luckily, the usual 
plagues, especially that of flies; wondering, as he 
says, what they were made for, (though, had the 
question been put by the flies, concerning the 
purposes of Providence in the creation of Maxi- 
milian Duke in Bavaria, it might have proved 
quite as puzzling), and turned round at the Second 
Cataract, after having inscribed his name on a 
rock, flattering himself with being the first Euro- 
pean prince—or, at any rate, the first nearly con- 
nected with a royal house, who had reached so 
far. What there was remarkable in this fact—if 
fact it be—our readers may perhaps be at a loss 
to discover. To us it certainly would have seemed 
quite as remarkable, and as well deserving of 
record, had the Duke been the first man with 
red hair who had ever made the same journey. 
The circumstance may, however, take its place 
among those “remarkable coincidences,” such 
as the number of celebrated persons born on a 
Tuesday, &c., &c., which sometimes figure in the 
columns of our newspapers during the vacation 
of parliament. Being however, we confess, some- 
what tired, by having accompanied His Highness 
thus far on his journey, we shall pass on to some 
passages of his life in Syria, too characteristic to 
be omitted. His fits of devotion alternating with 
his immoderate panics about the plague, his 
threats of shooting any one who should approach 


| his caravan during the paroxysms of his fear, and 


his tearful gratitude to Lady Hester Stanhope, 
for providing him with some luxuries, which, 
while under quarantine, he must otherwise have 
lacked, deserve to be given in his own words, and 
would be amusing enough, but that his deser- 
tion of his unfortunate friend and physician, Dr. 
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Baier, inspires feelings of indignation and dis- 
gust, that tend to abate our inclination to merri- 
ment. 

At six o'clock in the evening the Holy City lay 
before us, on the summit of a broad rising ground. 
The evening sun illumined with its golden rays the 
lofty walls and the pinnacles of the minarets, and deep 
emotion overpowered us all. With pious veneration 
—with a holy beneficent feeling, which I had not 
experienced since the years of my childhood—did I 
approach the gate of that city from whose bosom pro- 
ceeded our Christian religion—of that sacred city 
where the Saviour of the world suffered death upon 
the cross for the salvation of the human race. I was 
received at the gate by the governor in the most friendly 
manner, and conducted to the Franciscan convent, at 
a side building belonging to which we dismounted. 


The fathers were, at the time, under quaran- 
tine, as the plague was said to have broken out 
among the Greeks at Jerusalem; and our ad- 
venture-loving Duke was thrown into a sad fright 
by the necessity for unloading the camels in the 
street. 

How easily might not our effects have been touched, 
sufficiently to communicate the infection. The first 
thing I did, on the following morning, was to issue 
the most rigid orders to all my travelling companions 
and attendants. I declared that any one who should 
leave our place of abode, or touch any stranger, 
should be placed in close confinement. In the streets 
I had two Kaoasses going before, and two behind 
me, who ordered every one we met to stepaside. We 
ourselves, with our attendants, walked two and two, 
carefully avoiding all contact, even with any animal, 
or any piece of stuff that lay upon the pavement; and 
every time that I returned home I had my clothes 
and apartment fumigated. On the 10th I, for the 
first time, entered the holy sepulchre, and heard again 
the solemn tones of the organ, whose sublime sound 
I had missed so long. How shall I find words to de- 
scribe the profound emotions, the exalted and holy 
feelings which overpowered my soul, as I sunk down 
at the sacred tomb in silent prayer! The spirits of 
my deceased parents appeared to hover over me: it 
seemed to me as if I heard their exclamations of de- 
light, on seeing me, their son, in the holiest place on 
the earth ; and tears filled my eyes, which rested, 
with the highest rapture, on the grave of the Saviour. 
I thanked my Creator for the grace which had brought 
me safe to the goal of my journey. I praised him for 
the pious feelings which had now taken possession of 
me, and which, amidst the distractions of a life of 
pleasure, had been so long absent from my mind—as 
might so easily happen to a man of my rank, with every 
means and every opportunity at command. Never will 
the remembrance of this, the most sublime hour of 
my life, vanish from my memory. On the following 
day I was present at the mass which I caused to be 
performed, at the Holy Sepulchre, for the welfare of 
my most gracious sovereign and brother-in-law, the 
King of Bavaria, and all the royal family. On the 
morning of the 13th, I repaired to the Latin convent 
to receive, from the hands of the venerable Padre 
Reverendissimo, the distinction of the knighthood of 
the Holy Sepulchre, which he was to confer on me. 
After having confessed, received the sacrament, and 
joined in the service, I received from him the shoes 
and the Golden Cross of Godfrey of Bouillon, and 
then, girding on the sword of that pious hero, read 
the usual formula, and took the oath to be faithful to 
our holy religion, and to protect the tomb of the 
Saviour. A solemn hymn from the assembled monks 
closed this sublime ceremony, which transported me 
back to the beautiful period of devout chivalry. The 
Reverendissimo afterwards conducted me to his own 
apartments, and presented his clergy to me. He 
ventured to do this out of friendship for me, although 
still living in strict quarantine. As it may be sup- 
posed, I was most particularly careful not to touch 
any of the fathers, since, four years ago, nineteen of 
them had died of the plague. I am the first of the 
house of Bavaria, who, for several hundred years, has 
visited the Holy Land, or received at Jerusalem the 
order of knighthood. The French prince—the Duke 
of Joinville—who was there a few years ago, had this 
dignity conferred on him only by procuration, as the 
Reverendissimo was absent. * * At noon, on the 15th, 
I quitted Jerusalem. I had used my interest with the 





governor to have the way from the convent to the gate 
enclosed, so as to prevent any possible communication 
with the city, and had all our mules, horses, and 
camels, fetched from the environs. Notwithstanding 
this precaution, it required the utmost rigour, and the 
severest threats, to keep these ignorant and careless 
people in bounds, and to make them understand that 
they were not to enter any villages on the road, and 
were to order every one they met to go aside. In 
spite of all my vigilance, two of them stole into one 
of the infected places; but when they wished to join 
the caravan again, I had a pistol pointed at them, 
whereupon they kept at a distance, which it was ne- 
cessary they should, for it would have cost them their 
lives. I had indeed enough to do with these rascals, 
who went with me as far as Nazareth. Not only had 
they neglected to provide the cords necessary for 
packing, so that the trunk fell off at every step, and 
many things were spoiled, but they also robbed us 
during the night. They were of a bad character, lazy, 
and ill-disposed ; knew nothing of the way, though 
they had often traversed it; and exhausted, at length, 
my patience so completely, that I had them beaten 
by the Xawasses, and threatened some of them that I 
would shoot them. I have nowhere found a more 
corrupt, covetous, good-for-nothing race than these 
people—and indeed, generally, the natives of this 
country. Blows, or promises of money, alone enable 
oneto keepany check on the worthless, thievish rabble. 

At Nazareth poor Dr. Baier was taken ill, and 
though at the time he showed no symptoms of 
the dreaded malady, the magnanimous Duke set 
off post haste, leaving him in the house of a 
Greek priest, where a died on the following 
day :— 

This unlucky accident made our situation still 
worse. No one doubted, and, alas! there was but 
too good ground for the belief that the plague had 
been the disease of which he died. Our terrible 
situation may be imagined, more especially as our 
fears were even excited by our own goods, which we 
had exposed to the air in all haste, to free them from 
the concealed poison ; for the slightest touch of the 
smallest scrap of linen, or the least morsel of paper, 
threatened us with death. Then approached us the 
consolatory hand of a female angel (Lady H. Stan- 
hope), who had for years abandoned her home, in 
order, far from the tumult of a loveless world, to pass 
her days in the remembrance of the golden time of 
her youth, and in distributing to friends and strangers 
the gifts of friendship and of love. During the first 
days of our quarantine, I received a friendly letter 
with the simple address “ 4ux Allemands malades,” 
accompanied by some baskets containing loaves, rum, 
and perfumes. Before she was acquainted with my 
name and rank, scarcely had the report of the misfor- 
tunes of the German strangers reached her ears than 
she hastened to extend towards us her blessing-dis- 
pensing hand, and communicated to us, in writing, 
good advice and wholesome rules for the preservation 
of our endangered lives. The unexpected sympathy 
of this lady drew from me tears of gratitude ; I 
hastened to express to her in writing my fervent and 
heartfelt thanks, to assure her that the remembrance 
of her goodness would never be effaced from my 
memory, and that her kind gifts had so much more 
value for me, since they had been sent before she 
was acquainted with my situation in life, and were 
the more a proof of her noble character, since they 
were bestowed without any consideration of rank or 
condition. 

These extracts will probably be sufficient to 
give our readers a taste of the quality of our 
illustrious Duke, and to convince them, as well as 
ourselves, that, whatever he may think, ennui 
is a malady by no means monopolized by persons 
of his rank, who have been “from infancy ac- 
customed to see every one fly at their com- 
mand.” For himself, we can assure him that 
he can do nothing better than write on, as there 
is no other way in which he will sooner find his 
level, or hear so much of that wholesome truth 
which he complains is so seldom spoken to “ us 

rinces,” provided only, that he seek for it 

yond the dominions of the above-mentioned 

gracious sovereign and brother-in-law, the King 
of Bavaria. 





But, however salutary such a course of disci- 
pline may be to him personally, before the public 
at large can be interested in the curative process, 
he must offer them something better than such 
lenten entertainment as this,—must look abroad 
on the world around him with a more “ under- 
standing heart,” and, above all, must correct his 
despicable habit of what Coleridge called “ suck- 
ing the paws of his own self-importance.” 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Countess, by Theodore S. Fay, Esq. 3 vols, 
—The scene of this novel is Berlin, Mr. Fay’s 
present residence,—but he has not been tempted to 
the indiscretion of putting into his book any of 
the circles or cabals of that city, strongly marked 
and salient though they be, and tempting to any one 
who makes observation of society the basis of Fiction, 
In fact, the tale is thrown back to the date of the 
first French Revolution, a period when the Prussian 
metropolis was, we suspect, far different from that 
splendid but monotonous city, whose present fea- 
tures Mr. Fay so well describes. An English party 
of parvenus,—throughout the tale a farcical failure__ 
with the addition of a mysterious young gentleman, 
and a mysterious middle-aged lady, are thrown to- 
gether in the Schnellpost, at the very outset of the 
story. The youth is on his way to Berlin; arrived 
there, he gets entangled in love-rivalry with a young 
nobleman, who, besides this cause of jealousy, at the 
instigation of his mother, a modern Lady Macbeth, 
hates Claude because the latter turns out to be 
the real heir to his title and estates. All this is melo- 
dramatic and commonplace enough. Another cause 
of aversion and persecution, namely, the refusal of 
our hero on conscientious principles to fight a duel, 
brings us to the motive of the book: which is in- 
tended to denounce the crime of duelling, and point 
out to all true gentlemen the duty of avoiding it ; with 
the encouraging certainty that, by such avoidance, no 
one could ultimately be borne down or ostracised as 
a coward and disgrace to society. Mr. Fay’s purpose 
is laudable: but in working it out, his morality is 
defective. Claude receives a blow in public, with- 
out resenting it, and is therefore denounced, hooted, 
chased, even degraded to the miseries of the jail and 
the hospital, without one manifestation of sympathy 
from all his gay and noble friends. But the means 
by which he is extricated are as empirical as the 
superhuman mastery over “the trick of fence” by 
which Richardson, undertaking the like cause,enabled 
Sir Charles Grandison without fighting to maintain 
his superiority over Sir Hargrave Pollexfen and Mr. 
Greville. Every gentleman would, like Claude, pos- 
sibly be shunned for bearing a blow, but not every 
man could have Claude’s opportunity of proving 
his courage, by rescuing the heroine from the attack 
of a maniac, or from the butchery of the days of 
Terror! Need we once again point out, that the 
support, the retrieval, the reward, if worth anything 
as applicable in all cases, must lie, not in fortuitous 
circumstance and opportunity, but in a man’s own 
good conscience ; and that, in moral lessons, he who 
calls in the aid of the marvellous to sustain and encou- 
rage, errs from feebleness and want of faith? We 
have adverted to the faults of Mr. Fay’s story : some 
of his graver scenes, however, are wrought out with 
much graphic power. The account of the execution 
of a criminal, in the last volume, possibly from the 
life, will justify us in expressing a wish, that Mr. 
Fay would give us more separate sketches of German 
life and manners. To the conduct and completion 
of such a novel as is likely to keep its place in these 
critical days, we fear he is hardly equal. 

The Widow Married, by Frances Trollope; with 
numerous Illustrations, 3 vols.—Few will deny 
the double-dyed vulgarity of this continuation of 
‘The Widow Barnaby,’ now collected from the 
pages of The New Monthly Magazine. Some one 
remarked upon the first number of ‘ Michael Arm- 
strong,’ “ that it might have been written with drip- 
ping instead of ink,”—a character tenfold applicable 
to ‘The Widow Married.’ Apart from the coarse- 
ness of the whole clan O’Donagough, which is touched 
with a thorough mastery, little short of sympathy, 
the great ladies and gentlemen of the tale— 
the Huberts and Stephensons—are also incurably 
underbred : as will be admitted readily, when we 
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have stated, that the devices of the third husband 
of the Widow Barnaby are unmasked by Lady Ste- 
phenson calling in her clever maid, “and her saucy 
French page, who could have worked his way through 
a deal board as readily as a gimlet, had he expected 
to find either mischief or profit behind it”—for aux- 
jliaries in her defeat of vice and imposture. Despite, 
however, of this all-pervading taint, ‘The Widow 
Married’ will amuse all who are not over nice: and 
we are not sure that Mrs. Trollope ever hit off two 
portraits happier and more guiltless of caricature 
than those of the sisters Perkins,—the elder submis- 
sive to her spinster lot, and doing all she can “ to set 
off Matilda to the best advantage,”—the younger, with 
her notions of propriety, and her heart so tenderly 
open to all officers, the perfidious Lieutenant Fox- 
croft in particular. 

The Year Book of Facts, by the Editor of ‘The 
Arcana of Science.—A_ useful, well-compiled, and 
well-condensed little volume. 

Holme Park ; a Tale of Real Life, by Mary Jane 





| 
| 


religious extracts from the high-church divines, and 
principally from the older writers. 

Peithman’s German Grammar.—Neither better nor 
worse than the average of its predecessors. 

New Editions.—Since our last notice, many im- 
portant works have been added to the libraries of the 
middle classes, by those beautiful and cheap reprints 
which we have so often latterly had occasion to an- 
nounce and to commend. Mr. Smith, a large con- 
tributor, has added Pope’s Poetical Works, edited by 
that ripe scholar and fine poet, the Rev. H. T. Cary; 
comprised, with a brief memoir, in one handsome 
volume, and The Poetical Works of Cowper, by the same 
editor, and in a like form. Cheap editions also have | 
been issued, by the same publisher, of The Poetical | 
Works of Beattie, with Blair’s Grave—of Pope’s Iliad 
—The Life of Peter Wilkins—Undine—and (illus- 
trated) Marmion. Mr. Moxon has added to his series 
an edition of Massinger and Ford, in one volume, 
with an introduction by Hartley Coleridge: The Life 





and Letters of Cicero, the Life by Middleton, and the | 


Shield.—A pleasant, well-meant tale of a governess, | Letters by Melmoth and Heberden: and neat cheap 
which shows the bright side of the picture, though | editions of Capt. Basil Hall's Zoo-Choo—Leigh Hunt's 
not without a due and natural proportion of passing | Indicator—Charles Lamb’s Rosamund Gray, Essays, 


shades. 


Gatton Village School, by W. England.—This little Africa; and is publishing, in monthly numbers, an | 
tract is pleasingly written; in many parts, it reminds | edition of Beaumont and Fletcher. 
If the verses | wick,of Glasgow, have published, in four volumes, The 


us of Miss Edgeworth’s Moral Tales. 


interspersed were omitted, the book would be all the 


better. 


Renard the Fox.—QOur favourite old legend is | Tilt has lately issued athird and muchenlarged edition | 


Reminiscences—Walker’s Manly Exercises, with ad- 
ditions on Racing, Hunting, and Shooting, by Craven 
—Letters from Palmyra, and Historical Sketches of 
the Old Painters, (reprints of American works,) and 
of Goldsmith’s England, by Simpson. So many edi- 
tions of * Goldsmith’s England’ come before us, that 
we cannot but express our surprise that so inaccurate 
a work should still maintain its place in our schools, 
Each new editor, of course, undertakes to supply all 
deficiencies ; but the work is radically bad, and editors 
sometimes nod; for example, in the reign of Charles II. 
no mention is made either of the Great Plague or the 
Fire of London, and Mr. Simpson has taken no notice 
of these strange omissions.—Mr. Bentley has also 
added to his ‘Standard Library,’ Beckford’s Italy, 
Spain, and Portugal—and, to his ‘Standard Novels,’ 
The Vicar of Wrexhill, and Ben Brace. 





List of New Books.—The Law relating to India and the 
East India Company, 4to. 3/. 3s. cl.—Russell’s Australian 
Tour in 1839, 12mo. 5s. cl.—Sinclair’s Scotland and the 
Scotch, post 8vo. 8s. cl.—HIleath’s Waverley Gallery, Part L 
4to. 2s. 6d. swd.—Wilson’s Fluctuation of Currency, &c., 
referable to the Corn Laws, 8vo. 5s. cl.—Bell's Life of Mary 
Queen of Scots, 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl—Chambers’s History of the 





§c.—The Essays of Elia—Pringle’s Residence in South 


Works of Channing, acknowledged, by the author him- 
self, to be the only complete and correct edition. Mr. 


here given in a very attractive form; Grandville’s | of a most useful work, reviewed at length in the 


illustrations are good. 
The Cotton Fields and Cotton Factories, by Henry 


Atheneum (No. 554), viz. A Glossary of Terms used 


in Grecian, Roman, Italian, and Gothic Architecture, | 


Brown,—announces itself in its title as a useful | illustrated by 700 wood-cuts. New editions have 


child’s book, suited to the requisitions of the hour. 


| appeared of The Historical and Descriptive Account | 


The Closet Companion, by the Rev. J. Boulby.— | of British India, from the ‘Edinburgh Cabinet 
A selection of parallel passages from the Old and New | Library’\—of The Poetical Works of Ebenezer Elliott, 


Testament, arranged for private meditation. 


| the Corn-Law Rhymer—Poems and Songs, by Robert 


Messrs. Hedder- | 


Rebellion of 1745-6, royal 8vo. 3s. swd. 4s. cl.—Lights and 
| Shadows of Military Life, edited by Sir C. Napier, 2- vols. 
post 8vo. 21s. cl—Lardner’s Cyclopedia, Vol. CXXIL. “Dun- 
ham’s History of Denmark, &c.,” 12mo. 6s. cl.—Bulwer'’s 
| Works, Vol. III. ** Alice, or the Mysteries,” royal 18mo. 6s. 
cl.—Jack Sheppard, 1 vol. demy 8vo. 16s. cl.—Indian Life, 
by Mrs. Colonel Hartley, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. cl—The 
Morea, by A. B. Cochrane, 5s. 6d. bds.—Stanislaus of Cra- 
cow, by 5. B. Gnaroski, crown 8vo. 6s. bds.—Lives of Emi- 
nent Naturalists, fe. 5s. cl—Jephtha, a Tale, fe. 3s. 6d. clL— 
Morgan’s First Principles of Surgery, 8vo. 18s. cloth— 
| Cooper’s (James) Sermons Preached in St. Paul’s Chapel, 
Stonehouse, 5s. cl.—Original Hymns on Scripture Texts, &e. 
fe. 3s. cl—M'‘Neile’s Lectures on the Church, 8vo. 6s. cl.— 
Crosthwaite’s Sermons, 12mo. 7s. bds—Early Piety, a Me- 
moir, 24mo. 2s. cl.—Bradshaw's Railway Companion, new 
| edit. 1s. cl—Grapes of Eschol, 24mo. 1s. hf-bd.—The Alpha- 

bet Explained, by the Rev. J. Brodie, fe. 4s. cl—Chambers's 
| Educational Course, ** Hydrostatics and Hydraulics,” 8d. 
| swd. 10d. c_—New Aid to Memory, Part Ii, “ History of 


Chamberlain's Help to Knowledge.—A selection of | Gilfillan—The Trials of Margaret Lyndsay—Brown’s Rome,” fe. 7s. cL 
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35.8 38.4 | 32.8 | 36.3 
35.4 | 43.6 | 32.6 | 36.0 
36.7 48.2 | 32.0 | 37.2 
87.2 47.2 | 32.7 | 37.8 
37.7 50.6 | 32.7 | 39.0 
37.2 50.3 |31.7 | 38.0 
39.0 52.3 |35.3| 47.4 
42.8 45.0 | 38.6 | 53.7 
43.8 48.7 | 40.8 | 46.3 
45.0 50.0 | 40.7 | 46.0 
45.8 | 49.3 |42.0| 46.5 | 
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42.4 44.6 | 42.0 43.0 
39.8 45.0 | 37.3 | 40.6 
02.5 | 41.7 45.8 | 39.2 | 45.7 
03.1 | 41.3 44.4 | 40.0 | 42.0 
02.5 | 41.3 47.9 | 36.4 | 41.8 
05.1 | 37.7 | 43.7 | 32.6 | 39.3 
03.0 | 39.7 | 43.4 | 32.0 | 40.6 
03.0 | 39.0 38.3 | 37.4 | 46.4 | .022 | 
03.4 | 36.7 | 38.8 | 33.0 | 38.2 | .038 | 
03.1 | 37.4/35.6 | 32.0! 41.0 
03.1 |35.3 37.9 | 30.9 | 40.3 | .022 | 
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Sum. 
215 Mean Barometer corrected ........+00+ 


{Fine—light clouds—brisk wind throughout the day. Ev. Fine— 
\ starlight night, 

Fine—it. clouds & wind throughout the day. Fine—starlight night, 
Ditto ditto ditto, 

{A.M. Cloudy—brisk wind. P.M. Fine—light clouds—brisk wind. 
L_ Evening, Fine—starlight night, 

{Fine—light clouds & wind throughout the day. Evening, Fine— 
L_ starlight night. 

fA.M. Light fog and wind, P.M. Fine—lightclouds. Evening, Fine 
( —starlight night. js (night. 
A.M, Light fog & wind. P.M, Fine—It. clouds. Ev. Fine—starlight 


Fine—It. clouds & wind throughout the day. Ev. Fine—starlight night. 

Ditto ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto. Evening, Cloudy. 
{Cloudy—light wind (slight rain early) throughout the day. Even- 
Ling, Overcast—very slight rain. 

A.M. Light fog and wind. P.M, Fine—light clouds. Ev, Overcast, 

A.M. Lightly overcast—light wind. P.M. Fine—light clouds, 

{ Evening, Fine—starlight night. 

Overcast—light brisk wind throughout the day. 


P.M, Overcast—light rain. 


Evening, Cloudy. 
A.M, Light fog and wind. Ev. The like. 
A.M, Overcast—it. wind, P.M. Fine—it. clouds & wind, Ev. Overcast, 


Fine—light clouds and wind throughout the day. Evening, Overcast, 
j Lightly overcast, with light brisk wind throughout the day. Even- 
ing, Dark heavy clouds. 

Cloudy—light brisk wind throughout the day. Evening, Cloudy. 


Cloudy—light fog and wind throughout the day. Ev. Fine and clear. 
( Fine—light clouds—brisk wind throughout the day, Evening, Cloudy 
i —brisk wind. 
fA.M. Fine—light clouds and wind, P.M, Overcast—light wind, 
\ Evening, Overcast—light rain and wind. 
{ Overcast—brisk wind throughout the day, with occasional snow and 
L rain, Ev. Overcast—it, rain. wind. Ev. Fine—it. clouds. 

A.M. Fine—it. clds. & wind (snowearly). P.M. Fine—It. clds.—brisk 
(A.M, Fine—light clouds—brisk wind, P.M. Overcast—snow and 
i wind, Evening, Fine and starlight. 
sCloudy—brisk wind throaghout the day, with occasional snow, 
t Evening, Cloudy—brisk wind, 

Overcast—brisk wind throughout the day, as also the evening. 

Overcast—light wind throughout the day, as also the evening. 

(Overcast—light fog and wind throughout the day. Evening, Fine 


—starlight night. 

| Me Finelight clouds and wind. P.M, Cloudy—light wind. 

1 Evening, Fine—starlight night. 

Overcast—very It. rain & wind throughout the day, as also the evening. 
a 9A.M. 3P.M. 

F. 30.216 .. 30.179 

C. 30.208 .. 30.171 














Note.—The daily observations are recorded just as they are read off from the scale, without the application of any correction whatever. 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


Tue public has been looking forward to the issue 
of the Postage Stamps with natural anxiety. We 
have, therefore, great pleasure in announcing, that 
the engravings and die are now complete, and that 
early in the next week the printers will be actively 
engaged in striking off impressions. Three different 
forms will be used, according to pleasure. By the 
first, paper sent in to be stamped will be impressed 
with a beautiful medallion portrait of Her Majesty ; 
the second, consisting of stamps to be affixed to let- 
ters, is also decorated by a highly-wrought portrait 
of Her Majesty, engraved by Heath. These are 
about the size of a shilling: each sheet will con- 
tain 240 stamps, which the retail dealer can sub- 
divide, so as to suit the convenience of purchasers. 
The third form is the cover, to be stamped on a 
half-sheet of paper. The design, which is imaginative 
and beautiful, as well as complicated, containing 
upwards of fifty figures, is by Mulready, and has 
been engraved in relief on brass, with the utmost 
care and delicacy, by Thompson, who, we are in- 
formed, devoted the labour of twelve entire weeks to 
its execution. The lower part of the tablet is left 
blank, to admit the direction. Above, in the centre, 
is Britannia, with her emblems, spreading wide her 
arms, to dismiss angel messengers to all nations of 
the earth: a group of Indians and colonists is on the 
right; on the left are the figures of Oriental men 


and animals, These groups are supported on either | 


side by domestic figures, reading letters. The whole 
effect is poetical, as well as artistic. The covers will 
be printed from casts either polytyped or stereo- 
typed, and Mr. Dickinson’s paper, on which our 
journal was printed in April 1838 (No. 548), is to be 
used. By causing part of the lines to be nearest 
to one surface, and part to the other, he has super- 
added a great protection against forgery. 

Our artists are busy in running their changes upon 
the new theme which the Queen’s marriage has pre- 
sented to them. The Bridegroom has been sitting to 
Mr. William Wyon, of the Mint, for a medal about 
to be struck in honour of the youthful pair :—Mr. 
George Patten’s full-length portrait of the Prince in 
the robes of the Order of the Garter is completed, 
and the artist has received Her Majesty’s per- 
mission to exhibit it at the Academy. We hear 
much, indeed, of what easels and studios are to send 
thither for the first Monday in May. Wilkie has not 
been, we are told, in greater strength these many 
years ; rumour speaks of his ‘ Irish Still’ and the 
* Pope and Benvenuto Cellini’ in terms of high praise. 
Callcott, encouraged by the success of his * Raphael 
and the Fornarina,’ has a companion subject of 
* Milton and his Daughters.’ We regret to add, that 
he has no other picture. Leslie has a solitary por- 
trait; Maclise a * Malvolio,’ and a scene from ‘ Gil 
Blas’ ;—Mulready three, in place of his customary 
one. In landscape, for which we are famous, some 
of our artists are, it is said, to excel themselves. 
David Roberts sends three, the fruits of his tour in 
the Holy Land—one, ‘ A view of the Interior of the 
Church of the Holy Temple at Jerusalem ;’ and 
Martin, stifling his animosity to Academic art, is to 
exhibit the * Eve of the Deluge,’ and ‘ The Assuaging 
of the Waters’—the latter, we are told, in a style of 
composition and manner from which he has hitherto 
refrained ; while Stanfield is so fruitful of fine works, 
that he has ready for exhibition, were it allowed him, 
even more than the legalized number of eight. This 
is cheering ; nor is it less so, that those out of the 
Academy are advancing in the higher branches of 
art—that Mr. Redgrave and Mr. Simson send each 
two pictures. In portraiture,thereis to bea full-length 
of the Queen, by Wilkie, and a bust of Her Majesty 
by Sir Francis Chantrey. Pickersgill has his full 
complement. In sculpture,Chantrey comes forward 
once again, with a statue of Northcote the painter, 
for a church in his native town, and with one of 
Lorenzo Roscoe, for Liverpool—the latter, a sub- 
scription statue. Nor is he without some busts, we 
hear, of those of Sir Charles Forbes and Professor 
Mill. 

It is with pleasure we can state, that the subscrip- 
tion to purchase for presentation to the National 
Gallery the late Mr. Hilton’s picture of ‘Sir Cale- 
pine rescuing Serena,’ from Spenser, already exceeds 
four hundred pounds. The limitation to artists 


alone has been removed, and it is now open to 
every amateur. We observe the names of Mr. Ver- 
non and Mr. Sheepshanks among its encouragers: 
the purchase-money of the picture, five hundred 
guineas, is certain, therefore, of being raised. One of 
Constable’s finest landscapes was in this way bought 
for the National Gallery. 

Before we take leave of Art, we may mention the 
few hints which have reached us on the same subject 
from abroad. At Paris, the bust of the illustrious 
Lesueur, in progress of execution by M. Auvray, 
by command of the Minister of the Interior, is about 
to be placed in the hall of the Royal Academy of 
Fine Arts; and a statue is to be erected at Ver- 
sailles, his native town, to the memory of the Abbé 
de |’Epée—the subscriptions for which are progress- 
ing rapidly in France, and are likely to be swelled 
by the contributions of the friends of humanity 
throughout Europe. M. Michaut, a sculptor of dis- 
tinction, and also a native of Versailles, has offered 
his gratuitous labours for the execution of this me- 
morial to his great fellow-citizen. From the same 
capital, too, we learn, that the bas-reliefs of Assos, 
presented by the Sultan Mahmoud to the King of 
the French, have reached Paris, and been deposited 
in one of the halls of the Louvre, whither the King 
immediately repaired to inspect them ;—and from 
Malta, that Horace Vernet was performing qua- 
rantine in that island, on his way back to France, 
after his wanderings in the East. The name 
of Malta enables us to connect our gossip on 
modern art, with an accidental discovery of some 
| interest, which has recently added to the treasury of 
| the artistic remains of antiquity. Some land-slips 
| which have taken place about six miles from Valetta, 
| have displaced several enormous blocks of stone, evi- 
| dently piled together by design, and exposed the 

entrance to two vast caverns, each containing a 

building divided into three compartments, and raised 
| on foundations of Cyclopean architecture. Within 
| each of these buildings have been found numbers of 

skeletons of men and animals, instruments of hus- 
bandry, vases and other utensils in stone, and nine 
| grotesque idols, eight of which are in sandstone, and 
in perfect preservation, but the ninth of baked earth, 
and much mutilated. The antiquaries who have 
visited these caverns are of opinion that they are 
tombs ; and the figures are said to resemble in style 
the bronze statue of Bacchus lately discovered at 
Pompeii, and now in the Bourbon Museum at Naples. 

An autograph is before us, from one of the most 
distinguished composers of his day, ending, “ Come 
and see me, and we will make music with a vengeance !” 
This might be now taken as a motto by every Lon- 
doner for the next three months. The list of Benefit 
Concerts already threatened for May is distracting ; 
and, in spite of our possessing an appetite strangely 
eager, instead of that sickly epicurean taste which 
restricts itself to a few picked dainties, many things 
must, of necessity, pass unheard—* Saul,’ for instance, 
at Exeter Hall, which has been repeated twice with 
great success, once in the presence of the Queen Dow- 
ager:—also the first meeting of the Societa Armo- 
nica, on Monday evening, where an overture by M. 
Berlioz, ‘ Les Francs-Juges,’ was performed, without 
exciting much sensation. 'Those curious in prodigies, 
can hardly do better than inquire for a little girl, 
the daughter of Mr. Vining, an organist at Falmouth, 
said to be, and looking, only three years and a half 
old, who was recently produced at the Melodists’ 
Club, to exhibit her wonderful correctness of ear and 
retentiveness of musical memory. Her performance 
is at once grotesque and interesting. On a tune 
being played with which she is familiar, she accom- 
panies it ina firm and clear little voice, beating time 
like any maestro (this we suspect to have been taught 
her ad captandum), and keeping strictly by the 
melody, without variation or vacillation. One or 
two hearings, at the utmost, are sufficient to make 
her possessor of an air; and when the notes of any 
chord are sounded in succession, she repeats them 
with a curious accuracy. We have generally a dis- 
trust of genius so precocious, and painful misgivings 
as regards the future which awaits it; but this infant 
is an exception, as appearing to possess one of the 
finest musical organizations we have ever met,—and, 
an almost better gift,—so much health and strength, 
and fearless enjoyment of life, as may enable her 
to pass through “the forcing process,” for which, 











we fear, she is destined, with less injury to body 
and mind than other more sensitive individuals of 
her class.— The vengeance” in Paris is yet more 
active and violent at this moment than with us. Our 
mention of prodigies naturally leads to a passing 
word concerning Mdlle. du Barge, a wonder of some 
twelve years of age, who, M. Berlioz tells us, in his 
feuilleton, already sings the great scenes from ‘ La 
Vestale’ and ‘ Iphigénie en Tauride.” The vexed 
question of the future of the Italian Opera has, in 
some measure, been arranged. That establishment, 
rumour declares, is about to be managed by a com- 
mission, of which M. Dormoy, and Signors Rubini 
and Lablache—the last, in every sense, a tower of 
strength !—are to be active members. Signor Mar- 
liani is to be director of the music. It is said, too, 
that Mdlle. Falcon, whose distressing failure we re- 
cently noticed, will henceforth receive a pension from 
government to the amount of 60/. a year. One of 
the matinées, &c. of the fortnight, was marked by 
the appearance of Madame Roberts, formerly Mdlle. 
Lozano, concerning whom the curious in retrospect 
will find some ten lines (Athen. 453), by which it 
will be seen, that four years ago this lady promised 
very well. Liszt is expected shortly, on his way to 
London. At the Sixth Concert of the Conservatoire, 
the great orchestral pieces were Beethoven's Pastoral 
Symphony, and Weber’s overture to ‘ Euryanthe-_ 
the great vocal piece, the * Kyrie’ of Beethoven's 
posthumous mass, which was calmly, if not coldly, 
received. The whole work, of which it forms the 
opening, ought to be given in public here. Some 
study and preparation on the part of its audience are 
necessary to its thorough comprehension, and for its 
performance, a conductor of the utmost firmness and 
intelligence ; but it is full of masterpieces, and takes 
its turn with—some cognoscenti have said before—the 
Choral Symphony, among the later works of its great 
composer, 

While on the subject of sacred German music, 
some among the fanatici about to travel may, perhaps, 
be glad to hear that a festival, given by the Musical 
Society of the High Palatinate, will be held at Spires, 
on the 24th of June and two following days. The 
principal works to be performed, are Mendelssohn’s 
*St. Paul,’ ‘The Requiem’ of Berlioz, and ‘ Ascanio 
in Alba’—a cantata, written by Mozart in 1771, on 
the occasion of the marriage of the Archduke Charles 
Antony Joseph Ferdinand, and the Princess Maria 
Beatrice d’Este. The number of performers will be 
between a thousand and twelve hundred. 

The intelligence supplied by the foreign journals, 
during the last fortnight, is meagre and uninteresting. 
Beginning with Paris we must announce the death of 
Vandael,the most celebrated flower-painter of histime. 
The Minister of War has determined to send to Africa, 
at the expense of his department, one of the most 
eminent artists of France, to paint, for the Museum at 
Versailles, the feat of arms recently achieved at Maza- 
gran, with which France is ringing, just now, by all 
her echoes. The house in which Moliére resided at 
the period of his death, has been just sold by auction, 
having been put up at the price of 60,500 francs. It 
may furnish an illustration of the estimation in which 
France holds the greatest of all her writers, to say, 
that the competition carried the successful bidder's 
price up to the sum of 220,500 franes. (8,820/.) 
Other casual hints, to the same effect, are included 
in the following statements:—Madame Deleuze, says 
one of them, possessed a small picture of Sebastien 
Bourdon; and, one day, in seeking to clear it of some 
strips of paper pasted on the back, she uncovered a 
fragment of parchment, having the following inscrip- 
tion :—Given by my friend, Sebastien Bourdon, Painter 
to the King,and Director of the Academy of Painting. 
Paris, this 24th of June, 1670. F. B. P. Moriéne. 
This inscription has been submitted to the biblio- 
graphs, artists, and literary men of Paris, and pro- 
nounced by them to be certainly in the handwriting 
of the poet, and Madame Deleuze is looked upon, 
according to this statement, as the fortunate possessor 
of the sole authentic autograph of the great comic 
writer known to exist. Its authenticity is, however, 
disputed, in another quarter, on the strength of a 
signature by Moliére, preserved in the Royal Library 
—certainly his—taken from a receipt given by him to 
the king’s treasurer-general, for monies paid, on ac- 
count of properties furnished to the theatre of Ver- 
sailles,—and to which the writing on the back of 
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Madame Deleuze’s picture is said to bear no great 
resemblance. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The GALLERY, for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the 
WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN DAILY, from 10 in 
the Morning until 5 in the Evening.—Admission, Is, ; Cata- 
logue, Is. WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

The Two Pictures now exhibiting represent the CORONA- 
TION OF HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA in Westminster 
Abbey, and the Interior of the CHURCH of SANTA CROCE, 
at Florence, with all the effects of Light and Shade, from Noon 
till Midnight. Open from 10 till 5. 


SPLENDID EXHIBITION.— ROYAL GALLERY, ADE- 
LAIDE-STREET, LOWTHER ARCADE, WEST STRAND.— 
Electro-Magnetic Locomotive Engine at work—Electrical Eel, 
the only living specimen in Europe—Beautiful Models of Chinese 
War an rading Junks—Polarization of Light, by Mr. God- 
dard’s Polariscope — Oxy-hydrogen Microscope—Steam-Gun— 
Messrs. Whitworths’ Patent Foot-Lathe—Mr. Curtis's Jacks 





for lifting Locomotive Engines—Steam Engines, &c.—Lecture 
daily on different branches of Physical Philosophy.—Open daily 
atl0,a.m. Admittance, ls. 


CATLIN’S NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN GALLERY EX- 
HIBITION, EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY. 300 Portraits 
of the most wild and important Indians in North America, and 
200 Paintings of Landscapes—Prairie Scenes—Indian Villages— 
Indian Dances—Buffalo Hunts—Ball Plays—Tortures, &c. And 
an immense and varied Collection of Indian Curiosities—Dresses 
—Pipes— Tomahawks— War Clubs—Bows and Arrows—Scalping 
Knives, and Scalps, and a beautiful: Wigwam, twenty-five feet 
high, brought from the base of the Rocky Mountains. Open 
from 10 to 6. Admittance, Is. 


THE THAMES TUNNEL 
is OPEN to the Public every day, (except Sunday), from Nine 
in the Morning until Dark.—Admittance ls. each. Entrance is 
on the Surrey side of the River, and near the Church at Rother- 
hithe. ‘The Tunnel is now upwards of 1,100 feet in length, bril- 
liantly lighted with gas, and is COMPLETED TO WITHIN LESS 
THAN 60 FEET FROM THE WHARF WALL aT WAPPING. 
Company's Office, By order, 

Walbrook Buildings, Walbrook, J. CHARLIER, 

April, 1840. Clerk to the Company. 


NEW STRAND THEATRE.—SHOOT the WIZARD of the 
NORTH, impossible !!!—Public patronage is the great proof of 
merit, and if this be admitted, then the patronage received by 
the Wizard of the North stamps his exertions with an identity 
that proclaims to the world his wonderful Necromantic powers 
—he isthe ONLY INVULNERKABLE WIZARD.—On MONDAY, 
andevery Evening during the week, he wi!! exhibit his Cabalistic 
Wonders of see supernature, concluding with HIS original 
and indefinable GUN DELUSION, which will prove his ap- 
parent Invulnerability, without danger to himself or his audi- 
ence.—Doors open at half-past Six; commence at half-past 
Seven; and terminate at Eleven.—Boxes, 2s. 6d.; second price, 
ls. 6d. Pit, ls. 6d.; second price, ls. 














SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

March 11.—The Rey. Dr. Buckland, President, in 
the chair.—The two following communications were 
read :— 

1. On the Rocks which form the West Shore of 
the Bay of Loch Ryan in Wigtonshire,’ by J.C. 
Moore, Esq.—The district described in this paper 
had been previously considered to consist of a part of 
the great greywacke system, which extends from the 
Irish Sea to St. Abb’s Head, and is coloured as such 
in the maps of M. Necker, Dr. Macculloch, and Mr. 
Phillips. The greater part of the district, Mr. Moore 
says, undoubtedly belongs to that class of formations ; 
but he ascertained, during the summer of 1839, that 
in the portion bordering upon the Loch, and extend- 
ing about eleven miles from N. to S., and five from 
E. to W., there exists,—Istly, greywacke, 2ndly, 
trap rocks, 3rdly, sandstones and shales of the coal 
formation, and 4thly, a red breccia, which reposes 
upon them. 1. The greywacke constitutes the greater 
part of the district, and the beds are generally almost 
vertical, with a prevailing strike towards E. by N. 
At the northern extremity, near Corswell Lighthouse, 
beds of conglomerate ; and in a little bay called 
Sloughnagarry, are strata of a slaty character, abound- 
ing in impressionsof fossils, determined, by Mr.Lyell, to 
be Graptolites. 2. The trap rocks form two dykes, one 
near the northern extremity of the peninsula, and the 
other extends from near Loch Connell for about two 
miles westward ; and they are situated wholly in the 
greywacke. 3. The sandstones and shale of the coal 
Measures are similar to those of the coal field of Ayr, 
and fruitless attempts have in consequence been made 
to find coal. The beds generally dip at a moderate 
angle to the East or S.E. In one quarry Stigmaria 
ficoides, and in another Calamites have been found 
abundantly. 4. The red breccia forms a band bor- 
dering upon the Loch, and extending about eight 
miles from N. to S. It consists entirely of angular 
fragments of greywacke, cemented by red clayey 
sand. The beds incline very slightly to the S.E. 
As Mr. Moore did not detect any organic remains in 
this breccia, or find it covered by any other rock, he 
has been unable to fix more accurately the period of 
its formation. 


2. On the Siliceous Bodies of the Chalk, Green 





Sand, and Oolites,’ by Mr. Bowerbank.—The sin- 
gular forms presented by tuberous chalk flints, have 
long induced naturalists to believe that they were of 
organic origin; but Mr. Bowerbank states that he was 
first led to examine their structure microscopically, 
in consequence of Prof. Ehrenberg’s observations on 
siliceous bodies. In all the flints which he has exa- 
mined, from numerous localities, he has invariably 
found an appearance similar to that of decomposed 
vegetable or animal matter, spicula, Xanthidia, Fora- 
minifere, and frequently fragments of brown reticu- 
lated tissue. Very full descriptions are given, in the 
paper, of the appearances exhibited under a suffi- 
ciently magnifying power, but it is not possible to 
render them intelligible without theaid of illustrations. 
We can, therefore, only give the conclusions at which 
Mr. Bowerbank has arrived. That the flint was not 
deposited in an empty cavity, formed by the removal 
of the body whose shape it presents, Mr. Bowerbank 
proves, not only by the structure alluded to above, 
but also in cases where it is not to be detected, by 
spicula and foraminifere being dispersed through the 
whole substance of the flint, as in recent sponges ; 
whereas, if they had been derived from the decay of 
a previously existing body, they would be found only 
in one part of the flint, or that which occupied the 
lowest position. Ifthe chalk be washed from a flint, 
and the surface then examined by a power of about 
50 linear, it will be found to present a saccharine 
appearance, with occasionally deep circular cavities, 
and fragments of shells and other extraneous bodies 
embedded in, or slightly adhering to it. If the sur- 
face be still further cleansed from the chalk by diluted 
muriatic acid until effervescence ceases, spicula will 
appear projecting from the sides of the deep circular 
orifices ; if, again, small fragments, about a quarter 
of an inch in diameter, and presenting the roughest 
aspect, be selected, and examined with a power of 
120 linear, illuminated by a Leiberkuhn, the surface 
will be found to be a complex mass of small contorted 
tubuli, the apices of many of which, as in specimens 
examined by Mr. Bowerbank, will be found to be 
furnished with a minute perforation. The structure 
and other characters of the horizontal and vertical 
layers of tabular flints are stated to accord perfectly 
with those of nodular flints, except that the under 
surface of the former has a still more strongly marked 
spongeous aspect. Mr. Bowerbank then refers to the 
habit of recent sponges to coat shells and othtér marine 
bodies, and, by applying it to the organic remains of 
the chalk, he shows why these fossils are so frequently 
invested in part with flints, having a tuberous form, 
or which have taken the shape of the sponge that 
grew upon the dead shell, or other body. The flints 
which sometimes fill Echinodermata, either wholly 
or partially, Mr. Bowerbank is of opinion, are due to 
sponges having grown within these bodies; and, in 
support of his view, he states that the surface of the 
flint within partially filled echinites, is irregular, 
which would not be the case if the siliceous matter 
had not been deposited upon a surface. The project- 
ing of the flint through the orifices of the Echini, 
and its extension to a great or less distance, he also 
explains, on the supposition of the sponge having 
grown outwards through those openings. The surface 
of these flints, whether within or without the fossil, is 
stated to present the same characters as those before 
mentioned ; and other indications are noticed of 
poriphera having lived within the echinite. Mr. 
Bowerbank next proceeds to show, that the flints 
which invest zoophytic nuclei, and are found so 
abundantly in Wiltshire, exhibit the same structure ; 
and that their interior surface presents spicula from 
every part, though none have been observed by him 
on the enclosed zoophyte, and an argument in favour 
of the nucleus having been invested by a sponge, is 
drawn from portions of the nucleus frequently ap- 
pearing in the surface of the flint. Extending 
his inquiries still further, Mr. Bowerbank exa- 
mined the cherts of the green sand, and he 
arrived at similar conclusions respecting their 
origin, the differences in the character of these 
bodies consisting principally in the coarser texture 
of the spongeous fibre, the larger dimensions of the 
interstices of the network, and the greater size of the 
inclosed organic bodies. Two chert casts of Spa- 
tangi from Shaftesbury, presented analogous appear- 
ances to those exhibited by chalk fossils of the same 
nature. Specimens of chert from the oolite of Tis- 





bury and Portland, afforded similar strongly marked 
evidences of organized origin ; but a greater quantity 
of the cellular structure was preserved than in the 
flints and chert of the chalk or the green sand, and 
the character approached more nearly to that of the 
fresh water sponge, except in the spicula being 
fewer. With respect to the cause of the deposition 
of the flint, Mr. Bowerbank objects to the supposition 
that it was influenced by the siliceous spicula, because 
the microscope proves that the accumulation of the 
silex has been in no case limited or determined by 
their immediate presence, nor have they acted as 
nuclei from which the silex has radiated in the form 
of needles or crystals, forcing the surrounding bodies 
before them in the manner frequently observed in 
silicified wood. On the contrary, he is induced to 
think that the animal matter was the attractive 
principle, and that this supposition will readily ac- 
count for all parts of the sponge, with the extraneous 
matters, having been retained in the position which 
they occupied during its life. In support of this 
opinion Mr. Bowerbank mentions the siliceous shells 
of Blackdown which contain no spicula, also the sili- 
cified corals of the Tisbury oolite, and the mountain 
limestone, in which cases it cannot be supposed that 
siliceous matter was the attractive agent. Lastly, he 
mentions the pyritous fossils of the London and other 
clay formations, as proofs of the attractive influence of 
animal and vegetable on mineral matter, the pyrites 
occurring in those formations in greatest abundance 
in the immediate proximity of the organic remains, 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

March 17.—Dr. Henderson, V.P., in the chair. 

It was announced that His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert had, on the application of the President and 
Council, consented to become a Patron of the Society, 
and that His Royal Highness’s name would be placed 
next after that of Her Majesty, on the list of Royal 
personages.—The display of plants, though not so 
numerous as at the last meeting, was very fine. There 
was also a very full attendance of members and 
visitors. From the Marquis of Lansdowne was ex- 





| hibited cut flowers of Hippeastrum reticulatum and 


I. Johnsoni ; from J. Bateman, Esq., cut flowers of 
Dendrobium aggregatum, Leptotes species, Bilbergia 
fasciata, and Ceelogyne flaccida ; from Mrs, Lawrence, 
a fine collection of green-house plants; from Sigis- 
mond Rucker, Esq. jun., Oncidium bifolium, Phala- 
nopsis amabilis, and Dendrobium nobile; from Mr. 
Lumsden, gardener to H. Bevan, Esq., a collection 
of cut flowers of camellias ; from Mr. T. Smith, gar- 
dener to C. Mills, Esq., a brace of very fine cucum- 
bers, and cut flowers of Jpomea rubro-cerulea of the 
most beautiful colour; from Mr. D. Coe, gardener 
to Earl Stanhope, two brace of cucumbers ; from 
Mr. Steele, of Richmond, a collection of cut flowers 
of camellias; from J. Allnutt, Esq., two brace of 
cucumbers ; and from the garden of the Society, a 
collection of very fine plants. The following prizes 
were awarded :—the silver Knightian medal to Mrs, 
Lawrence, for Hovea purpurea, H.pungens, H. linearis, 
Epacris impressa, Acacia Cunninghamii, Tabernemon- 
tana coronaria, Melastoma purpurea, Solanum sp., and 
Erica transparens ; to 8. Rucker, Esq. jun., for Pha- 
lenopsis amabilis ; and the silver Banksian medal to 
the Marquis of Lansdowne, for Hippeastrum reticu- 
latum.—Mrs. Wray, E. Lindo, Esq., G. Rushout, 
Esq., and A. Macklew, Esq., were elected Fellows, 
The following shows the highest and lowest states 

of the barometer and thermometer, and the amount 
of rain, as observed in the garden of the Society, 
between the 3rd and 17th of March, 1840 :— 

March 8, Barometer, highest.......... 30.726 

March 15, 9 lowest ........+. 29.844 

March 10, Thermometer, highest ....56° Fah. 

March 5, ~ ee Ww 

Total amount of Rain 0.11 inch. 





Microscoricat Society.—March 18.—Mr. Owen 
in the chair.—A paper was read by Mr, Edwards, 
‘On the Structure and Affinities of the Bacillaria 
of Ehrenberg.” After commenting on the poly, 
gastric characters of these animalcules, the inde 
structible nature of their siliceous coverings, and their 
mode of reproduction by spontaneous division, the 
author proceeded to discuss the merits of these views, 
which have claimed for the Bacillarie on the one 
hand a place in the vegetable, and on the other a 
position in the animal kingdom. The mixed nature 
of the phenomena exhibited by these animalcules, 
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which has also led some naturalists to consider them 
as in one stage of their existence animals, and in 
another vegetables, furnish, according to the author, 
sufficient grounds for considering the Bacillarie as 
an osculent group uniting the two great kingdoms of 
nature. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Asiatic Society. .- Two, P.M. 
Westminster Medical Society . os Eight. 
Entomological Society ...... . Eight. 
Horticultural Society TT hree. 
Architectural Society 
Linnean Society 
Institute of Civil Engineers... caee 
Geological Society coes 
Medico-Botanical Society 
Society of Arts 
Literary Fund 


Royal Society 
Tur. { Roya Society of Literature 
Society of Antiquaries 
Astronomical Society 
Royal Institution 





Sar. 
Mon. 


Tugs. 


wal Pp Eight. 


Wap. 4 p. Seven. 


Fri. 





MUSIC AND TI THE DRAMA 


Her Masestv’s Tueatre.—Four years ago (Ath. 
No, 439) we condemned, unconditionally, the book 
and the music of ‘ Beatrice di Tenda,’ then played 
by Madame Colleoni-Corti and Signor Cartagenova. 
This judgment can in no one particular be reversed 
on the occasion of the recent revival: though Per- 
siani lavishes all that she can effect in decoration 
upon its airs—and though Coletti is a great improve- 
ment on his predecessor in the part of Filippo Vis- 
conti—‘* Beatrice di Tenda’ remains the worst and 
weakest opera we ever endured—and we know not 
whether most to wonder at its reproduction as a sign 
of Italian poverty, or at its reception as an illustra- 
tion of fashionable forbearance. By this time, we hope 
it is dead and buried, past the power of even a Per- 
siani to resuscitate. 





Covent Garven.—Mr, Charles Kemble, having 
been induced, we think injudiciously, to accept an 
engagement for a few nights, has repeated the two 
characters he appeared in before the Queen, and 
played Charles Surface last night; he is also to 
appear as Benedick on Tuesday, and, as a last effort, 
to essay Hamlet. 
for the decay of the veteran is more noble and vigor- 
ous than the prime of the present race of actors; but 
for his own reputation’s sake, as well as on the score 
of precedent, Mr. C. Kemble’s return to the stage is 
to be regretted. The failure of a dull farce, termed 
a petite comedy, in compliment to its want of viva- 
city, would not be worth noticing but for the circum- 
stance of the manager himself—for Charles Mathews 
played the principal part—promptly withdrawing it, 
in compliance with the sibillatory suggestions of the 
audience, without waiting for the ‘formality of damna- 
tion that awaited it: the audience were duly grate- 
ful for the relief; and we quote the example, in the 
hope that it may be followed by other managers. 

Haymarket.—Sir E. L. Bulwer’s ‘ Richelieu’ has 
been produced here in a style of splendour only in- 
ferior to the Covent Garden representation by reason 
of the diminished stage area. Macready’s persona- 
tion of the aged and crafty Cardinal is as effective as 
ever, but the changes in the cast are not for the 
better, O. Smith, as Huguet, excepted. Mrs. E. 
Yarnold is not without talent and earnestness, but, 
coming after Miss H. Faucit, her performance of 
Julia is deficient in passionate tenderness; while 
J. Webster, as her lover, De Mauprat, is not only in- 
adequate to the part, but is culpably careless and 
superficial in his acting. The scenery, by Mar- 
shall, is tasteful and appropriately sumptuous. A 
bustling farce, entitled * How to pay the Rent,’ was 
produced on Thursday, in which Power plays a good- 
natured vagabond, who, to save a widow's goods 
from being taken in execution, practises for her 
behoof the tricks he had been accustomed to resort 
to on his own account, and makes the hard-hearted 
landlord glad not only to let the poor woman’s fur- 
niture go, but to send her children away in his own 
carriage. Power's off-hand manner and easy humour 
carried the piece through, though its progress is 
impeded by lumbering sentiment of the homeliest 
sort. Another farcical novelty, * Hobbs, Dobbs, and 
Stubbs,’ a clumsy version of ‘Les Trois Epiciers,’ 
depends for its existence entirely on the sufferance 
of the audience. 








Otympic.—The manager is indefatigable in pro- 
viding a quick succession of novelties,—the last of 
which, ‘Gwynneth Vaughan,’ a drama of serious 
interest, is one of the best things of its kind we have 
lately seen. The acting of Mrs. Stirling as the heroine, 
a rustic coquette, who goes mad at the loss of her 
lover, is equally admirable in the sprightly and the 
pathetic passages ; the last scene, where the crazed 
girl recovers her wits at the return of her lost swain, 
is touchingly beautiful. The scenery and costumes 
are characteristic and pretty. 








Burning Coal Mines.—Letters and papers from 
the department of the Allier, bring accounts of a re- 
markable conflagration which broke out in the coal 
mines of Commentry, on Sunday the 15th ult., and 
had been burning for a week with daily increasing 
fury. It appears that this fire, which, for the last 
four and twenty years, has been silently smouldering 
in the bowels of the earth—revealing its existence by 
perpetual smoke, and occasional outbreaks of flame, 
which, however, had always been confined within the 
limits abandoned to its dominion—had, at length, 
made its way through some breach into one of the 
vast galleries of these extensive workings; and there, 
meeting with the air-current so long denied it, had 
spread through all the subterranean chambers and 
passages with a rapidity before which resistance be- 
came utterly powerless; showing itself at every 
crevice and outlet of the vast labyrinth, and flinging 
its points and columns of fire far up into the air, 
through all the shafts that led into the wide field of 
the rich deposit. Luckily the solemnities of the day 
had emptied the workings of their human tenants, 
for no mortal aid could have availed them against 
the suddenness with which the fiery flood swept over 
all things. The authorities ofthe district were early 
on the spot, but have hitherto been little more than 
idle and awe-struck spectators. Neither Vesuvius, 
nor any other irruption, say the accounts, can give a 
notion of the dreadful and sublime scene. “If,” 
says one writer,“ it were possible to forget that the 
flames have been, for three whole days, devouring 


| immense wealth, and that by this conflagration three 
| hundred fathers of families will be thrown out of em- 
The public are delighted, of course, | 


ployment, there would be room for no other senti- 
ment than that of admiration at the magnificent 
spectacle. Imagine a deep ravine, nearly circular, 
in the form of a reversed cone, with its edges, how- 
ever, hourly enlarging. Through fourteen large 
openings, issuing at about twenty feet above the 
ground of this ravine, and giving access to the jnnu- 
merable galleries of the mines below, as many torrents 
of flame are poured forth, with frightful violence 
from the cauldrons within—flames of a thousand 
hues, rushing forth like fiery whirlwinds—dividing, 
and crossing, and mingling, and rising, and falling, 
and rising again! At times, a hollow cracking sound 
echoes through the abyss; this is some huge block 
of coal detaching itself from the roof or sides of one 
of the galleries, and falling into the biazing gulf. 
Then rises up a thick column of black dust, till it 
reaches the openings of the galleries, where, pierced 
in all directions by the flames, long serpents of fire 
work through its volume from side to side. Sixty 
feet higher up, on each side of the galleries, two 
gaping mouths shoot into the air their dazzling 
columns of fire. Suddenly one of these ceases. It 
seems for a moment, as if checked in its wrath. 
Then comes a long and startling groan from the en- 
trails of the earth ; and forth again rushes the flame, 
blood-red, roaring and terrible, threatening in its 
fury to lift up the burning mountain altogether, and 
bury the spectators beneath its dreadful ruins. Again, 
look around you; it is midnight, and two thousand 
human faces are there, some grouped on the oppo- 
site crest of the ravine, some sheltered in the cavities 
of the rocks. Yet no sound meets the ear save that 
of the roaring flames.” The latest accounts state 
that the rafters of the galleries had all fallen, and 
the founts of flame nearly ceased to play. The 
whole had become one huge burning gulf. The 
loss is said to be incalculable; millions of hecto- 
litres of coal had been consumed. The engineers 
were preparing to turn the course of a stream, which 
flows at a league's distance, and direct it upon the 
burning mountain. Workmen were employed night 
and day in this operation, by which it was hoped to 
lay the mines under water, 
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Tax LAMENT. or, the PALL of DRURY 
NE:a POETICAL SATIRE. By W.C.D. 
Fy Publisher, 21, Paternoster-row ; and to be had of 
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ND this day, price 8s. cloth 
COTLAN AN THE SCOTCH. 
By C raiaiaae SINCLAIR, 

Author of * Modern Accomplishments,’ * Modern Soc defy,” * Hill 
and Valley,’ * Charlie Seymour,’ * Holiday House,’ &c 
Edinburgh: Wm. Whyte & Co. ; London, ongman & Co. 


COPYRIGHT WORK IN CONNEXION WITH 
PEOPLE’S EDITIONS. 
ISTORY of the REBELLION 
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Company. Dublin 
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R. Chambers. London: W. S. 
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CHINESE OFFICIAL PAPERS, 


” Now ready. price 3s. 6d. 
DIGEST of the DISPATCHES on CHINA 
laid before Parliament, including the Papers of the 27th 
of March, with a connecting Narrative, and Comments. 
James — Piccadilly. 


1, Is the War with Chine a just one ? 
ar rae Esq. 1s. 
- The Opium Question. 
4th Edition. 2s. 


By H.W. 


By Samuel Warren, 
m. 





INFLUENCE OF DEMOCRACY 
On Monday next, 
THE THIRD AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OF 
EMOCRACY IN AMERICA, 
By M. DE TOCQUEVILLE. 
T Senelatedl by H. REEVE, Esq. 
Also, a New Edition of the Poomer: Volumes. 

“Let me earnestly advise peat perusal of M. De Tocqueville's 
work ; his testimony, as well from actual personal experie nee 
as on ‘ac count of fre jedom from prejudice, is above exception.” 
— Sir Robert Peel's Speec: 

Saunders & Otiey, Publishers, Conduit-street. 

HE FRENCH LANGUAGE TAU GHT | so 
AS TO BE SPOKEN.—The difficulty in speaking French 
arises from not having an adequate supply of words and sen- 
tences ready in the memory for general conversation, and espe- 
cially of those used need day, or from not knowing how to 
construe them. ‘Those obstacles are removed byt the following 

Work, and the method of teaching of its Author 


Tableau Général et Progressif de la Langue Francaise, 


a Vocabulary of all the Words used in Paris. so arranged that 
the words most often used are classed first, and the others ¢ra- 
dually, according as they are less useful, with Examples showing 
the style, in Frenchand English. ‘Thus the Pupil, by being able 
to learn at first what is the subject of everyday conversation, 
can soon speak, and studying gradually all the useful and polite 
part of the lanzuage, he is ultimately enabled to converse on 
every subject, and to write correctly. By MONS. DE LOLME, 
er Paris, (Nephew of De Lolme, Author of the work on the 
Ly et Constitution.) _ 1 vol. of 550 pp. 7s. 6d.: at the Author's, 
lanchester-street, Manchester-square ; Souter, Fleet-street; 
wlan & Co., Sohossquare.— Mons. D. attends F amilies and 
Schools, and gives Lessons at_ Home, in French, Italian, and 
Latin. The best references offe ered. 


Now ready, at_all the Libraries, ie :: vale aah 21 humorous 


llustrations, by 
RS. TROLL PE’S Ww I Dow ‘MARRIED: P 
A SEQUEL to ‘WIDOW BARNABY.’ 
Ipinions of the Press. 
* A most excellent sequel to‘ Widow Barnaby.’ 


ON SOCIETY, 





The illustra- 
tions are most admirably executed by ane of the most ingenious 
and humorous artists extant.’’—John Bull 

“We look upon the * Widow Married’ as one of the best and 
truest portraits in the whole range of modern fiction.” —Sun. 

“ Decidedly the most amusing of all Mrs. Trollope’s stories.” 
— Parthenon. 

“ This sparkling, amusing, and most instructive work stamps 
Mrs. Trollope as a first-rate artist in this walk of literature. 
The sketches by Buss are capital."’"—Caledonian Mercury. 

“This capital continuation of * Widow Barnaby’ is rich in 
amusement and drollery.”"—Dublin Evening Post. 
most biting, observant, and humorous work.”’—Age 

“The ‘W idow Married’ displays a deep knowledge of “human 
nature. It is the er peoduction of this highly-gifted writer.’ 
—Dublin Erening Pack 

Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


MR. AINSWORTH’S NEW ROMANCE. 
Now ready, price 1Is., Part IV. of the 
OWER OF LONDON: 
AN_ HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
By_W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq 
With Turee ILLustRATIONS on STEEL and Bive’ Woopcuts 
y GeorGe CRUIKSHANK. 
p. XII.—How Magog became enamoured of a buxom widow 
ier Dame fempe ‘espace how he went a-wooing, and how 
e Frospered in his 
—Ofr Ag stratagem practised by Cuthbert Chol- 
mondeleg ree ‘the Jailo 
Chap. X1V.—How the Lords of the Council were arrested by 
Lord Buildtord Dudley. 
Chap. XV.—How Gannore Braose sought an audience of 
Queen Jane. 
Chap. XVI.—How Queen “sa “ae deposed by 
and bow she fled from the To 
Chap. XVII.—In what manner dene was brought back to the 





the Council; 


Tower. 
BOOK THE SECOND—MARY THE QUEEN. 

Chap. 1,—Of the arrival of Queen Mary in London; of her 
entrance into the Tower; and of her reception of the Prisoners 
on the Green: 

Chap. I1,—How Jane was imprisoned in the Brick Tower. 

Chap. 111.—How Simon Renard ascended to the Roof of the 
White Tower; and of the goodly _ ct he behe ld therefrom. 

a on Steel: ie = lary receiving the Prisoners 
on the Tower Green. ane imprisoned i in the Brick ‘lower. 
III. Simon Renard and vy inwike the Warder on the roof of the 
White Tower. 

Woodcuts :—\. St. Thomas's, or Traitor’s Tews " seen from the 
Thames. II. Summit of the White Tower. Interior of the 
Brick Tower. IV. Initial Letter. V. Fac- “Timile of Queen Mary's 
Signature. 

«* An Extra Sheet is given with the present Number to com- 
senate for the deticiency in Part IL. 
Richard Bentley, New | 
Sold by all B 
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PICTURESQUE ILLUSTRATIONS OF HOME 
AND FOREIGN SCENERY. 


Engraved in the best manner after Drawings taken purposely on the spot by eminent Artists. In 4to. volumes, tastefully 
bead for the Drawing-room table or the Library, each Engraving accompanied with descriptive letter-press by Authors of esta- 
blished reputation. 


Tue DrawinG-room Scrar-Book, py L. E. L. anp Mary Howirr. 36 Plates .. £1 1 

CONSTANTINOPLE AND THE SEVEN CHURCHES OF AsIA. 97 Plates, 2 vols. oe 3 

Syria AND THE Hoty Lanp. (Excellent Scripture Plates also). 120 Plates, 3 vols. 

Tue SuHores anD IsLanps OF THE MEDITERRANEAN. 66 Plates, 2 vols. 

Tue Himacaya Mountains. Royal 4to. 38 large Plates, morocco 

Tue Lake anp Mountain ScENERY oF WESTMORELAND, CUMBERLAND, Durnam, 
AND NORTHUMBERLAND. 200 Engravings, 3 vols. oe ee 

Tue Counties or Cuester, Dersy, Leicester, Lincon, Norrincuam, anp Rut- 
LAND. 73 Engravings ee ° 

DEVONSHIRE AND CoRNWALL, 140 Engravings ee 

LancasHirE. 112 Engravings ee ee 

TrEtanp. 81 Engravings .. ° oe ee 

Inp1a, CHINA, AND THE SHORES OF “THE Rep Sra. 60 Plates, 2 vols. . 

Iraty, France, AND SwITZERLAND. 135 Plates, 3 vols, _ 

ScoTLAND AND Scorr: ILLUSTRATING THE SCENES DEPICTED IN THE : WAVERLEY 
Novets. 100 Plates, 2 vols. oe ee os 


— cooooco o cocco 


THE WOMEN OF ENGLAND, 


Their Social Duties and Domestic Habits. 
By Mrs. ELLIS. Post 8vo. price 9s. 10th edition. 
“We know no velome better calculated to exercise a powerful, lasting, and beneficial influence. if we could heve our own 
a ou: Hi should b 


way, every family should order a copy o Women of England.” Husbands. uy it for their 
Wives; Nathers, for their Daughters; Brothers, for their Sisters.’’—Methodist Magazine. 


THE VOICE OF CONSCIENCE. 


By Mrs. QUINTIN KENNEDY. Post 8vo. price 7s. 6d., uniform with ‘The Women of England.’ 


THE FAMILY PRAYER-BOOK; 


Containin prerees for every Morning and Evening throughout the Year; and additional prazers | for Special senior By 
the Rev. J. MORISON, D.D., assisted by numerous eminent and high! esteemed Ministers. inted in a bold and legible type, 
with references at the head of ooh Prayer to portions of Scripture, to be read at the Family Devotions. In a handsome imp. 8vo. 


volume cloth, gilt edges, 21s. ; cal 
Beers. D.D., J. Leifchild, James Sherman, Caleb 





> 26s. 
This work is strongly recommended by the Revs. Henry Blunt, 
Morris, Thomas Raffles, J. Pye Smith, R. Vaughan, Ralph Wardlaw, ’D.D. 


FISHER’S PICTORIAL EDITION, ONE VOL. CLOTH ELEGANT, ll. ls, oF 


BUNYAN’S PILGRI M’S PROGRESS. 


With Life of Bunyan a JOSIAH CONDER, and Notes b y. MASON. Contaising Twenty-five highly-finished Engravings 
from drawings by J. Turner, H. Melville, and George Aad, a Portrait by William Derby, from eae orene! picture ; and 
agraphic re resentation of VANITY FAIR, by George Cruikshank. The text of this unique and unrivalled edition has ‘been 
most carefully compared with the pe Ai’. edition, containing the Author's last additions and corrections. 
This exceedingly beautiful edition is fairly entitled to take precedence of all others. Its value is greatly enhanced by Mr. 

Conder’s Memoir."’— Eclecti 0. 

“ A splendid edition, with Life of Bunyan by Conder, which places his character in a new, and, as we apprehend, the true light. 
It is enriched with the best portrait of Bunyan that we have seen."’—Tait’s Magazine. 





Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. embellished with Plates, price 12s. 


THE YOUNG WOMAN’S OWN BOOK, 


AND FEMALE INSTRUCTOR. 


Compendium of practical instraction. designed to form the character for the various and important duties of Daughter. 
Sister, byte wy te: wens. By ES 3THER COPLEY, Author of ‘ Scripture Biography,’ ‘Scripture History,’ ‘ Scripture Natural 
story for Yout Cc. &ec. 


THE EASTER GIFT, wirs POEMS BY L.E.L. 


With 14 Plates from Paintings of Sacred Subjects by Sir T. Lawrence, Carlo Dolci, Murillo, Rembrandt, &c. Cloth, 7s. 


SCRIPTURE HISTORY FOR YOUTH. 


By ESTHER HEWLETT. 
Embellished with 130 Engravings on Steel. 2 vols. bound in embossed roan, gilt edges, price 18s. 
“ Quite a treasure for any deserving child from six years of age to the time of teens."’"—Literary Gazette. 


SCRIPTURE NATURAL HISTORY ror YOUTH. 


uch a book as this is greatly fitted to endear the Suton to the rising generation, “at to render the —" of them at 
once oat and profitable.”"— Evangelical Magazine. 


HANNAH MORE’S POPULAR WORKS, 


With Notes and a Memoir. In Eight Velunaen, 6 embellished with a Portrait, from the original painting in the possession A Sir 
Thomas Dyke Acland, Bart.—A view of Barle od—and highly-finished Vignette ‘Titles to each volume. Bound in cloth, price 
2l.; with embossed sides, gilt back, and gilt oy complete, 2/. 8s.; also in monthly vols. 5s. each. 


The First Volume, cloth, 10s. 6d., of 


THE COLONIAL MAGAZINE, 


And COMMERCIAL-MARITIME JOURNAL, 
Edited by R. MONTGOMERY MARTIN, 


Comprising the First Four Numbers, at 2s. 6d. each. New editions of Nos. 1 & 2 are now ready. 


” i. The extent of information it contains is most meritorious.""— Literary G 
'o those who can value sterling, practical information, every page is of. interest.’ *—Liverpool Courier, 


FISHER, SON & CO., NEWGATE-STREET, 





SIR F. VINCENT’S NEW WORK. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
N 


R 
A A TALE ¥ THE FRENCH BEVOLU TION. 
R FRANCIS VI Bart. 
Sear : Otley, Publishers Conta street. 


TO semaumbaet ~ BUILDERS, UPHOLSTERERS,ETC, 
published, in 1 vol. d4to. 
A TRE ATISE on the Use of the Improved 
Papier Maché in og interior Decoration of Buildings and 
Weene of Art. By C. F. BIELEFELD. 

Accompanied by 92 quanto Plates, representing upwards of 
Six Hund red Patterns, accurately ee Architectural and 
other Ornaments ; being part of a still larger collection of en- 
richments in every style of design, enoteanrely 1 nana ree tu red 
in the smproves Papier Maché, and sold b BIELEFELD, 
No. 15, Wellington-street North, near the Enelish eo honse’ 
The above Jroatioe, with the Plates, price 2/. 2s., to be had o 
C. F, Bielefeld, as above; and any pens or Plates may be had 
separatesy, at 6d. per Plate. 

Bielefeld’s jmproved Papier Miché is now patronized b 
most of the principal London and Provincial Architects, an 
has been adopted in some of the largest public and private 
buildings in England. 

NEW AND VERY POWERFUL VOLTAIC BATTERY. 
R. SMEE’S CHEMICO-MECHANICAL 
VOLTAIC BATTERY, described in the Philosophical 
Magazine for this Month, manufactured in Silver, Plated Metal, 
&c. of all sizes and forms. by E. PALMER, Chemical and Phi- 
losophical Instrument Maker, 103, Newgate-street, London, 
where they may be seen in ac tion. "These Batteries are recom- 
mended from their | not only very powerful, but the most 
economical 1 in action, and requiring less manipulation than any 
others 
N.B.—Apparatus for the Electrotype, or Art of Copying Medals, 
price 5s., 7s. 6d., and 10s. 6d., and upwards. 


ATHS. WARM AIR, SULPHUR, CHLO- 
RINE, MERCURI Al. AROMATIC, and otherG ASEOUS., 

FUMIGATING, and VAPOUR BATHS, recommended in obsti- 
nate Complaints. Established at No. 40, Gres ‘at Marlborough- 
street, Regent-street, in 1822. By J. GREEN, M.D. &c. &c., 
whose Book, on the Wn of the Skin, by permis ion dedi- 
cated to the President of the Royal C ollege of Physicians, 2nd 
edition, is published by Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


ETCALFE’S NEW and ORIGINAL 
PATTERN of TOOTHBRUSH, made on the most 
scientific principle and patronized by the most eminent of the 
Faculty. This celebrate Brush will search thoroughly into the 
divisions of the Teeth, and will clean in the most effectual and 
extraordinary manner. Metcalfe's ‘Tooth-Brushes are famous 
for being made on a plan that the hairs never come loose in the 
mouth. An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a third part 
of the usual time, and or clean of injuring the finest nap. A 
newly-invented Brush for cleaning velvet with quick and satis- 
factory effect. The much approved Flesh-brushes, as recom- 
mended by the Faculty, and Horse-hair Gloves and_ Belts. 
Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, that do not soften in washing or use like common hair. 
Anew and large importation of fine Turkey Sponge ; and Combs 
of all descriptions.—At Metcalfe’s, No. 130, ‘Oxford-street, nearly 
opposite Hanover-square. 


oT y TWh) 
ARPET, CABINET, and UPHOLSTERY 
WAREHOUSE, 293, 294, and 295, HIGH HOLBORN, 
Families about to furnish are solicited toinspect the above Ware- 
rooms,which are replete — elegant goods of a superior descrip- 
tion, at exceeding low pri The following are especially de- 
serving notice :— 3RUSSEL: s Cc ANPETS. The largest and most 
splendid collection of new paltecns - = ynctonee is, © ae 
durabil ity a Ay nod novelt design, with ec cnomy 
rice.—CABINET FURNITURE ‘BRI: rISH and PARIS 
‘his er oo from its extensive stock and superior —— 
ment, affords facilities for expeditious selection not equalled by 
any house in — DDING. Particular care is given to 
ensure every article well seasoned, and free from taint.—UP- 
HOLSTE ‘The stock of chaste hew pattern chintzes, tour- 
nays, + silk, silk and worsted damasks, tabbirettes, mo- 
reens, &c. is exceedingly large and well assorted, great atten- 
tion having been paid to the selection of warranted colours and 
exquisite designs. 
LYON, HOTSON, & COMPANY, 293, 294, and 295, High Holborn, 


OWLAND'S LOTION.—The reputation of 
this elegant and fashionable Appendage of the TOILET, 
in sustaining a remarkably pure and elastic state of the Skin, is 
more lesanatinsely and a A rib confirmed during the preva- 
lence of unequal temperature. Cutaneous Irritability, Harsh- 
ness, and Discolouration, are entirely removed and obviated by 
the use of Gowland’s Lotion, and an animated tint of the 
complexion effectuall secured and preserved. “Rot ot. Shen, 
London,” is cugraved. on the stamp. Prices, 2s. 9d., 
quarts, 8s. 6d. Sold by all respectable Perfumers and ‘Me ~dicine 
venders ; of whom may be had SHAW’S MINDORA OIL for 
the HAIR, price 3s. 


DELCROIX & CO., PERFUMERS to her 
e Majesty, and the Rexel Family, No. 158, NEW BOND- 
$ REET (opposite Stevens's Hotel 

The great superiority of J. Delcroix ‘& Co.’s Perfumery has been 
so incontrovertibly established by the distinguished patronage 
of her Majesty the Queen, the Queen Dowager, the various 
Members of the Royal Family, and by the Nobility and Gentry, 
as to render it superfluous for them to particularize their far 
cojehwated. and highly admired articles. 

J CROLX & Co. beg, however, most respectfully to an- 
aS... “y the Nobility and Gentry, that they have just pre- 
pared three novel and exouatel delicate Perfumes, under the 
eppeliations of the BOUQUET DE NOCES ROY ‘ALES, and 
BOUQUET DU PRING E ALBERT, in comme moration of the 
auspicious nuptials of Her post Greet ious Majesty ; also THE 
BOUQUET DU DUC DE WELLINGTON, which J. D. & Co. 
flatter themselves will meet =" universal patronage and ad- 
miration. 























FOR THE GROWTH OF HAIR, 
OWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL, a V egutable 
Production.—The only artic a that produces and restor 
HAIR; also WHISKERS, MUS -HIOS, and EYEBR OWS 
prevents Hair from falling off 4 —~) grey to the latest 
veriod of life; changes grey hair to its original colour; frees it 
from sew and makes it beautifully SUFT, CURLY, and 
GLOSSY Hy dressing Hair, it keeps it Arm j in the curl, uninjured 
~~ Tatas weather, crowded rooms, the dance, or in the exercise of 
ngs TEU G hi tr be is ppvalantie, as it lays a foundation for a 
ea J L 
i UTION—Ask for “* ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL,” and 
gua their NAM E and ADDRESS, in Red, on fhe. Ww rapper, 
: A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, HATT: 
Countersigned ALE ROWLAND, 
The lowest price is 6s. 6d.; the next price is 7s. —10s. 6d.—and 
21s. per. bottle. per a 
Impostors call their trash the = GENUINE,” and omit the * & 
in ee Si nature. offering it far sale under the’ lure of being cheap. 
WLAN D'S MACASSAR OIL is ol the Ay as 
above,and ty respectable Perfumers and Medicine Venders. 
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—_ BENTLEY HAS JUST ae THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


ELEVEN YEARS IN CEYLON; 


Comprising SkETcHES of the Fre_p Sports anp Natura History of that Cotony, with an Account of Bd History and ANTIQUITIES, 
By MAJOR FORBES, 7811 HicutaNnpers. 


2 vols. 8vo. bd., with numerous Illustrations. 


Il. 
THE COUNTESS: A NOVEL. 
By THEODORE S. FAY, Esq., Author of ‘ Norman Leslie,’ &e. 3 vols. 
‘The design of this novel is excellent, and is carre out with considerable skill."—Adas. 
Ill. 4 


Zpra Urbantea, 


In 2 vols. post ¥vo. with Portrait of Captain Morris, 


THE SOCIAL EFFUSIONS OF THE CELEBRATED 
CAPT. CHARLES MORRIS, 


Or THE LATE Lire Guarps, MEMBER or THE Beer STEAK Cup, Ke. 
“*We recommend the ‘ Lyra Urbanica’ to the lovers of song, good fellowship, and harmony.”—Literary @azette. 
“We wish heartily that there were any chance of our being challenged to a ‘ singing bout’ by any new practitioner half as excellent after his kind—as gaily unaffected and as 
merrily wise—as Captain Morris."—Atheneum. 








r 


MR. BAILLIE FRASER’S 
TRAVELS IN KOORDISTAN AND MESOPOTAMIA. 


2 vols. Svo. with Engravings. 
“This is one of the most valuable books of travels which has emanated from the press for a considerable time. It is, indeed, one of the best accounts of the countries 


‘MR. COOPER’S ‘PATHFINDER ;’ 


A ROMANCE. 3 vols. 
“The interest of this story is unflaggingly maintained.”"—Athenaeum. “The most beautiful and natural of all Mr. Cooper's novels.” —Allas. 
“The passages of imminent dangers and hair-breadth escapes in this romance, are of a breathless interest."—Speciator. 
** Mr. Cooper's lust novel will not be considered inferior to his best, whichever the taste of his readers may determine that to be."— Morning Herald. 
VI. 
Tre First Two VoLuMES OF THE COMPLETE EDITION OF 


THE LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE, EARL OF ORFORD. 


With numerous Letters now first published from the Originals. 
Price 14s. each, bound, embellished with Portraits (engraved by Greatbach, from the Original Paintings at Strawberry Hill, &c.) of Sir Robert Walpole, Lady Walpole, Gray (the 
Poet), George Montagu, Lady Townshend, Duke of Argyle, Lady Suffolk, Sir Borace Mann, Richard Beutley (the Virtuoso). This Edition will be r in six vol 
*,* The Third Volume, embellished with Portraits of the Duchess of Queensberry, Kitty Clive, J. Chute, Esq., George Selwyn, Esq., Lord Mount Edgecombe, and Gilly Williams, 
will be published on the 30th Instant. 


vil. vill. 
a) + . T al ‘ 7 
MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF ENGLAND THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS ; 
During the REIGN of the STUARTS. By J. H. Jesse, Esq. Or, MIRTH and MARVELS. By Tuomas Incotpssy, Esq. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Engravings. Post 8vo. bound, with numerous Characteristic Illustrations, price 10s. 6d. 
‘The great mass of interesting matter to be found in these volumes, will make them “We cordially recommend this work to all who love genuine wit, and racy and original 
one of the leading publications of the season.”"—Atheneum. humour.”"—Literary Gazette. 





’ 


e graphi 


NEW WORKS JUST READY FOR PUBLICATION. fal 
NARRATIVE OF A WHALING ‘VOYAGE ROUND THE GLOBE, 


During the Years 1833, 1834, 1835, and 1836 ; 
Compri 


sig GLEANINGS in POLYNESIA, CALIFORNIA, the INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO, and the most interesting ISLANDS of the PACIFIC OCEAN: with an 
ACCOUNT of the SPERM WILALE FISHERY, and the NATURAL HISTORY of the WHALE. 


By F. DEBELL BENNETT, Esq. F.R.G.S. &e. 


2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 


THE STAGE, 


BOTIL BEFORE AND BEHIND THE CURTAIN. By ALFRED BUNN, 
Of the Theatres Royal Drury Lane, Covent Garden, English Opera House, French Plays, &c. 
**T am (not) forbid 
To tell the secrets of the prison house.” 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. with numerous CHARACTERISTIC ILLUSTRATIONS by ALFRED CROWQUILL. 


THREE YEARS IN SIBERIA; 


Reing a NARRATIVE of ADVENTURES during an EXPEDITION through that COUNTRY to the NORTHERN COAST of ASIA, undertaken by order of the Russian Government, 
with a View to the Discovery of a supposed Polar Continent. 


By ADMIRAL VON WRANGEL, of the Russian Imperial Navy. 2 vols. 8vo. 


THE D O Ww AGER; | MRS. S. C. HALL’ Ss « BUCCANEER,’ 


Or, Tue Mopnern Scuoor ror Scanpat. A Nove. Complete, with Engravings, for 6s., forming the New Volume of THE STANDARD 
By MRS. GORE. 3 vols. NOVELS AND ROMANCES, to be published on the 30th Inst. 


v. vil. 
THE COUNTESS OF SALISBURY: MISS AYLMER; 
An Hisroricat. Romance. Or, THE Marp’s Huspanp. A Novet. 
To which is added, THE MAID OF CORINTH. In 3 = post 8yo. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burl. ington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. Sydney 


11. for 





L ondon: Jaane Hoan RS, 4, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. Published every Saturday, a at the » ATHENEUM OFFICE, 4, t North, th, Strand, byJoun FRANCIS; and sold by all Marc! 


ksellers and Newsvenders,—Agents : for ScoTLanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ; and D, Cam “ig Ingvanp, J, Cumming, Dublin. 





